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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL 


BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of “The Pride of Jennico” (37th Thousand), 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
4 ang, Wasting eatrovagaasn of love and jealeuny. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S 
LATEST NOVEL: 


BABES IN THE BUSH. 
A Story of Australian Settlers in Early Days. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 
and other Sketches. Letters of Travel. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. ., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s, each. 





READY THIS DAY. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SER/ES.—New Volume. 


NORMANDY. 
By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 


With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, Extra crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


By LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. With Illustra- 


tions and Plans. LIBRARY EDITION: In 2 vols., 8vo, 36s, POPULAR 
EDITION : In1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. The Problem of | 


National Unity. By GEORGE R, PARKIN, M.A. With Map, crown | 
8vo, 4s. 6d, | 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents for MAY. 
1.—ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. Chapters XIIL—XV. By Arruvur Beckrorp. 
—THE pawex of AFRIKANDERISM. a, ) Coqmuas WW, Boxe 
JoRNIS 


—THE C CH and the POOR-LAW. 
—A SPIRITUALIST’S CAMP in NEW prerenne” By Avemaen Tasc K WOOD. 
FIGHTING and FOX-HUNTING. By T. EB. ——e 


ASONS. aes po, M. Bac 
ESPEARE’S HISTORY. "Rivhiard the. L. _Erry. 
GN of DOUAT. 


Second. By 
tien Chapters xuL me i By Capt. Gasees iRoval Irish 
*s* ALSO READY, VOLUME 581 (NUVEMBER to APRIL), price 7s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents for MAY. 
1—CORBAN. Severs IV.-VI. By Constance Suiru. 
2.—" OLD CRABB. 

ER DT POR ia BARRACKS. Part II. 
—A MEM SAHI 48 Pee D SSTRCk ED BOMBAY. 
pee HOME of the TURBRBY ILLES. 
arg! G LETTERS. 
K. Cha me RVEL —XX. By W. E. Norais. 
vEusO READY, VOLUME 119 (JA {GARY to APRIL). price 5s. 6d, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated.—Price 1s, 4d.—Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains— 


PARISIAN PASTIMES. vn The Paris of To-Day” Series.) By Ricuarp Wuireine. 
oury. ER CROMWELL.—VIT. By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. 
4 iepee any Si SHRINE » Dove Cottage, the Home of Wordsworth and De Quincey. By 
ILLIAM Kwiour, 
DR. NURTH and bis FRIENDS.—III. By the father of “ flugh Wynne, ow Wein Mitcuec.. 
And nw Stories a: moral Interce 


EADY, V Bei to Avi 
** ALSO READY, VOLUME 59 (NOVEMBE to ‘APRIL, rine 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.—Price 1s.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 


THE ENCHANTED ADIUTART BIRD. Fairy Story. B A; JENKS. 
aly POLLY See le - on, soe Buow E. 

'LARENCE ROWNELL. 
THE YOUNG PEARL FISHER. Story By Saume K. Reeve. 


*s* ALSO READY, VOL VOLUME 27 tats 10 APRIL), price 8s. 6a. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In a Few Days witt Be Pos.iseep. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The Record of a Round- 
we Tour. By MARY STUART BOYD. With 170 Illustrations by 
A. 8. Boyp. In 1 vol., large demy 8vo, 


Ar att Booxse.ters’ anp LipRaRies, 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR. By Bernard Capes, 


Author of “Our Lady of — ** Adventures of the Comte de la 
Muette,”’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In a Few Days Witt bse PustisHep, 


JOHN RUSKIN. “Modern English Writers.” By 


Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical Chronology, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY'S REMINISCENCES. 
HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! 


Fisty Years iy tHe Royat Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “‘ Sport, Travel, and Adventure in New- 
foundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

“Sir William Kennedy’s book is a pearl of price. Bright with humour, gay wisdom is 
found on every p»ge. A 18 hey the power of any reviewer to condense such a book. It 
must be read to be enjoy: --Altogether this is a ment delightful book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Among the most sohineaen — amusing books of its kind....Written with an 
unsophisticated freshness and * sense of humour which keeps us either in laughter or on the 
tiptoe of expectation....We only wish that everyone who undertakes to write his reminis- 
cences had half the literary faculty of Admiral Kennedy, half the sense of humour, and half 
the same power of combining perspicuity with brevity in his descriptions and ancodotes.” 

Si 


ndard. 
SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A Romance of the 


NEAR Futurs. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “Like Another 
Helen,” “‘An Uncrowned King,” “‘ His Excellency’ 8 English Governess,”’ 
“In Farthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The intell tipens reader will quickly perceive the possibilities of this plot in the hands of 
an expert like Mr. Grier. ..The story keeps up its interest all through.”—Spectator. 
“*The Kings of the East’ should win the somewhat rare distinction < interesting the 
public by careful work. It is dramatic in the best sense.”—Saturday Revie 
“It is impossible to give an fies of all that this book tai the ad of the 
different love stories, the high hopes, and deep disappointments which are ~~~F without 
padding of any sort.”—Sunday Timss. 


ANDREW LANG'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 


OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANG. Voi.I, With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
“ Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set himself. He 
undoubtedly many of of the best qualifi cations ry Remesing industry and power of 
Bard work, originality and of j temper with a saving sense 
of humour, in igpt into character, and a bright and facile} be pen. wa s always suggestive au 
stimulating. . e is by no means a mere narrator, asa gift of seg — presenting 
with lucidity certain leading ideas which light up te fo history. 

“He has proved master of a task ; all doubt about that must ‘be Giada by his firs! 
volume. He yeneeis in reviving and of the middle ages. e do not 
remember to have read a synthetic sketoh of Social —- of wy ro period at once so 
faithful and so vivid as that of twelfth-century Scotlan ave po hesitation in 
pronouncing the latest history of Scotland to be the a feadable, and, taking account of 
the use that has been made of recent specialist research, the most complete.” ’—Literature. 











Tas Day 1s PusBLisHep, 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. Being a New Volume 
of the ‘“‘Counry Hisrorrss or Scornanp.” By WILLIAM WATT, 
Editor of Aberdeen “Daily Free Press,” With Maps. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 

“It is a model of what such a book should be, it is always to the point, selection and 
compression are observed with masterly skill, and penstionty the history of Aberdeen is 
almost a study of what is essential in the making of Scotian: 

Mr. awe Layne in the Daily News. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1015.——MAY, 1900, —2s, 6d. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.—— AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY: My Apventurous Escare—Tue Siece—We Take to tue Boars—Disaster—Tik 
Fate oy My C.mpanions.——SOME PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT.-— 
VALUE OF THE WATER OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF INDIA.—— LORD JIM: A 
SKETCH. By JOSEPH CONRAD.—MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Tue Cuaracter 
or THe AxAncuist —IaresronsisLe Biocraruers — Tue ANaronists or LiteratuRE—A 
Mopesr Corexte—Tue Cutt or Epwagp FitzGenatp—Tonias SMoLLETT AND HIS LATEST 
Cuitic.— DIARY OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH.——TWO GREAT SULDIERS, 
— TIE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By Mason-Genexat F. 8. RUSSELL, 
C.M.G., M.P.—THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: VL.—Bioemrosters— 
Our Lost Orrortcnities—Tae Lapysmire Revier Orerations: A Criticism FROM THE 
Froxt—A Broken Ivo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
EpINBURGH AND LoNnDoN. 
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FROM 
MR. GRANT RIGHARDS’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 


Wayfarers. Compiled by E.V. LUCAS. With end papers designed by 
William Hyde. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s,; India paper, 
lambskin, 7s. 6d. 
Spectator.—“ It is a delightful little book for the pocket......just the book 
to be read in the mid-day rest on a flower-starred mound by the edge of a 
glacier, or on a bench of rock ‘seated in hearing of a hund streams’ that 
are hurrying down the mountain side. The cyclist may open it as he lunches 
in some old posting inn in England or Scotland, as he lies on the Irish turf, or 
as he sits outside a Norman or Flemish cabaret,” 


MRS. DELANY (MARY GRANVILLE). 


A Memoir, 1700-1788, Compiled by GEORGE PASTON, With seven 
Illustrations in Photogravure, Cloth, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Scotsman,—“’Tis like reading a book by Thackeray to go through this 
entertaining memoir of fashionable life in the last century...... As readable a 
biography as ever was penned.” 
Speaker.—*‘‘ George Paston’ has made what Swift would call an agreeable 


lounge book.” 
OLS. I. AND II, NOW READY. 


HERESIES. Or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, 


Sociology, and Metaphysics. By H, C. HILLER, Cloth, crown 8vo, 
5s. each vol, 

Scotsman.—" The book is an exposition of an advanced system of free- 
thought, it is intellectually subtle and often interesting...... The book is serious 
and original enough to deserve the attention of those who seek an intellectual 
solution of the material and moral problem of the universe.” 

Morning Leader. -—“‘ A most interesting volume.” 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, green cloth, with round corners to slip into the pocket. Price 
3s, 6d, net each, 


1. Paris. 2. Florence. 





3. Cities of Belgium. 


Time*.—* Good work in the way of showing studeuts the right manner of 
approaching the history of a great city...... These useful little volumes.” 


NEW FICTION. 
A SECOND COMING. By Richard Marsh, Author 


of “ The Beetle,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MONEY SENSE: a Novel. By John Strange 


WINTER, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,”,&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MR. DOOLEY in the HEARTS of HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


By F. P. DUNNE, Author of “Mr, Dooley in Peace and War.” Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
HILDA WADE. By Grant Allen. With 100 Illus- 


* trations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLOTTE LEYLAND: a Novel. By M. Bowles. 


Author of “‘ The Amazing Lady.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


OUTSIDERS: an Outline. By R. W. Chambers, 


Author of “ Ashes of an Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 


[Second Edition. 
THE GENTLEMAN from INDIANA, 


By Booth 
TARKINGTON, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MAITLAND of CORTEZIA. By Francis L. Puxley. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE WALLET of KAI LUNG. By Ernest Bramah. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [Second Edition. 


SPUN YARN: Sea Stories. By Morgan Robertson. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT. 


Cloth, crown 8yo, 6s. 


A MAN: His Mark. By W. C. Morrow, Author of 


“ The Ape, the Idiot, and other People,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
CINDER-PATH TALES. By W. Lindsey. Crown 
vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
SCRUPLES: a Novel. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 
cond Edition, 


“Mr, Passingham,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
By Rosa Mullholland, Author 


4. Venice, 





By Francis Dodsworth. 


ONORA: a Novel. 
of ‘‘ Nanno,”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Wes 
NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
SONG of the MORNING. By Nora Hopper, Author 


of ** Ballads in Prose.” Feap, 8vo, half parchment, 3s. 6d, net. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Housman. 


(Breviary Series.) 2émo, green leather, gilt top, 33. net. 


DRIFT: Verses. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of 


* Venetian Studies,” &c, Feap, 8vo, 5s, net. 


FIRST and LAST POEMS. By Arabella Shore, 


Author of “ Fra Dolcino,”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


London : 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





“Che British Weekly” Edition 


Bobn’s Libraries 


@ 


Over Six Million Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries have been sold 
since Mr. Bohn first introduced his series of English Classica to 
the English public. In all probability you have some of the 
volumes already on your book-skelves. You know their value. 
They are what Ruskin called ‘‘ The books of all Time,” the real 
classics, the books worth buying. They are books of enduring 
worth, an inexhaustible treasure for the mind, books whose value 
you cannot fully appreciate until you have read and re-read them, 
** loved them and loved them again.” 





The Best Books of all time and how you may 
obtain them. 


In Bohn’s Libraries you have a collection of some 800 volumes of 
the very best of the world’s literature. Bohn’s Libraries contain 
only first-class editions of really standard works, They are honestly 
complete ; they are edited by the first authorities; they are care- 
fully printed on good paper, and are bound in a new, strong, and 
serviceable binding. 


You have only to glance at the complete list of “The British 
Weekly ” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries to see how wide, indeed, how 
universal, is its scope. The great feature of the special offer is that 
the purchaser may choose for himself his list of one hundred or of 
fifty volumes from the complete catalogue of nearly 800 works, 
You will readily appreciate the advantages of such an offer. You 
need not purchase one single volume for which you have no use, of 
which you are not in need. With every fifty or one hundred 
volumes of “The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries 
there is presented free a copy of Webster’s great International 
Dictionary, a dictionary which surpasses all others in accuracy 
and utility. Or if you already possess the Dictionary you may 
choose in its stead any ten volumes from the complete list of “ The 
British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries. 


The Terms of the Special Offer of 100 or 50 Volumes 
of BOHN’S LIBRARIES :— 

100 Volumes, chosen by the purchaser from a List of nearly 800 of 
the World’s Standard Books, together with a copy of Webster’s magnificent 
International Dictionary (Price £2 2s.), or 110 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries 
without the Dictionary... wed _ ooo coe oes on £12 


50 Volumes, chosen by the purchaser from a List of nearly 800 of the 
World’s Standard Books, together with a copy of Webster's magnificent 
International Dictionary (Price £2 2s.), or 60 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries 
without the Dictionary ... .. =... _ oo se £7 


‘'The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries 
may be purchased on The Times /nsta/ment Plan, 
all the volumes being delivered on receipt of Firot 
Payment of 2/s. 


FULL PARTICULARS, WITH A LIST OF VOLUMES 
FROM WHICH TO SELECT, WILL BE SENT POST 

= FREE IF YOU MENTION THAT YOU READ THIS 
NOTICE IN “THE ACADEMY.” 











Apply to 


BOHN DEPARTMENT, Hodder & Stoughton, 


27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








. 
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Competition Supplement. 
SATURDAY: APRIL 28, 1900. 


Our Special Competitions. 
The Results. 


We offered six prizes of five guineas each to the success- 
ful competitors in the following literary exercises :— 

Frvz Gutvezas for the best original short poem. Not 
to exceed twenty-four lines. 

Frvz Guineas for the best original short story. Not 
fewer than 1,500 words, and not more than 2,000 words. 

Five Gurveas for the best original essay on a non- 
literary, light, every-day subject. Not to exceed 2,000 
words in length. 

Five Gumvzas for the best original ‘‘ Things Seen,” in 
the manner of those published in the AcapEmy during the 
past year. Not to exceed 350 words. 

Frvz Gurveas for the best original paper on a British 
or foreign city, town, or village. It should take the 
form of a personal, impressionistic description, and must 
not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

Five Gurvzas for the best original set of epi matic 
criticisms of six British or American living novelists. No 
single criticism must exceed 100 words in length. 


The Awards. 


Portay CoMPETITION. 
“The Mocking Dawn,” by Miss A. de Alberti 
(‘*A. D, A.”), 43, Cotleigh-road, West Hampstead. 
Snort Srory CompeEririon. 
‘‘He, She, and It,” by Miss Emily Hughes (‘Ser 
Hughie”), 96, The Grove, Ealing. 
Essay OoMPETITION. 
“On Wood Fires,” by Miss H. M. Russ (‘‘ Brynach ”’), 
Braunton, North Devon. 
Tunes Seen Competition. 


‘“‘A Case of Conscience,” by Miss Lorimer (‘‘ Dinna 
Forget’), 1, Bruntsfield-crescent, Edinburgh. 





TopoGRAPHICAL Essay CoMPETITIoN. 


‘* Rye of the Marshes,” by Mrs. Stepney Rawson (“ Joan 
Symple’’), 21, Greycoat-gardens, Victoria-street, W. 


EricramMatic Criticism CoMPEririon. 


Six Epigrammatic Criticisms by Mr. Ernest A. Baker 
(‘* Sterne’’), Midland Railway Institute, Derby. 


To each of the above a cheque for Five Guineas has 
been sent. 


Poetry Competition. 


Tus competition has disappointed our expectations in 
all but numbers. Judging from the quality of the verse 
occasionally sent us in response to competitions of more 
specialised kind, or that which has in other ways come 
before us for judgment, we had a right to hope that a 
chance so unfettered in all but length would evoke a 
certain amount of poems of more than average quality. 
But such has not proved to be the case. Three hundred 


and fourteen poems were sent in to us for judgment. 
Of these a surprisingly large number were put out of 
court from the beginning by the perverse neglect of 
our plainly printed statement that no poem must exceed 
twenty-four lines. The contributors acknowledged no limit 
but their own sweet will. A very few neglected our 
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instruction that the poems should be typewritten. None 
of these, however, we may add for their comfort, was dis- 
ualified on that ground alone. With regard to the rest, 

e level of achievement was unencouragingly low. It 
was remarkable what a proportion of competitors had 
not even attained a good technique of verse. Few reached 
the level of fair magazine poetry. There was, as might be 
expected, a considerable sprinkling of poems inspired by 
the present war, and it must frankly be said that these 
were the worst of all. 

‘‘The Mocking Dawn,” by Miss A. de Alberti, to which 
we have awarded the prize, has some strong imagery in 
the last twostanzas. ‘The Crocus,’”’ by Miss Alice Archer 
Sewall, of Ohio, U.S.A., shows considerable fancy and a 
choice diction (though “leave” for “put forth leaf”’ is 
vile), but she too obviously exhibits her study of Coventry 
Patmore, while the final image of ‘The Crocus” is 
borrowed from Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “Ode to the 
Daffodil.” Mr. Dolf Wyllarde’s “ Diana,” though not 
markedly original, deserves commendation for a certain 
elegance and delicacy ; and Miss Herbertson’s ‘‘ Our Lady 
of Sleep,” on account of its technique and completeness. 


The Mocking Dawn. 
By Miss A. pe ALBERTI. 


Through the sweet watches of the mellow night, 
By kindly Nature decked for love’s delight, 

While earth lay sleeping drugged by summer’s breath, 
And lovely hours sank p tare to their death, 

I kept my lonely vigil, all in vain, 

Till Nature’s smile seemed changed to chill disdain. 
Then, as the bride whose bridegroom tarries long 
Shrinks from the biting jest and vulgar throng, 

I shuddered that the day should see the shame 
That stung my ashen cheeks to crimson flame ; 
While stealthy dawn crept up, and loud and free 
The jeering cocks shrilled their malicious glee. 
With smiling insolence, the dainty morn 

Stared at my haggard face in silent scorn ; 

I heard the whispered mockery of the trees 
Nudging each other in the morning breeze, 

With gusty laughter shaking all their leaves, 

And cynic sparrows tittering in the eaves. 


Then like a red-faced jester rose the sun 

Reeling above the clouds, and one by one 

Sent wide his shafts, as if in drunken mirth, 

Pointing derision, till the waking earth 

Grew one broad smile that mocked me standing there, 
Making a spectacle of my despair. 


Short Story Competition. 


Tue short story is a tempting form of art. It looks 
easy ; a few days, or even a few hours, may complete the 
attempt. We were not surprised, therefore, to receive a 
good deal of immature work, much of it quite destitute of 
promise: what disappointed us was that we found so very 
small a number of stories that, on the first reading, could 
be set aside as possible candidates for the prize. 

It is not easy to account for the gloom which pervades 
the one hundred and twenty-eight efforts. Gloom, that 
is, pertaining to the essence of the subject-matter; for 
sorrows and horrors are treated so largely as matters of 
course that we do not find ourselves regarding them as 
evils so much as proper material for literary experiment. 

Not but that in the heap we found some light and 
humorous stories—a few. Of them, however, it shall 
suffice to say that alike in subject and ireatment they are 
conventional. The war has furnished forth two or three 
writers, but the subject seems hardly to be ripe for 
imaginative treatment. And the preternatural is not 
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altogether neglected. A death-wraith and a thought- 
vampire are treated with the seriousness proper to an age 
of scepticism. aie 

On the whole, that which we find lacking is vision. 
Not more than half-a-dozen of these tales leave on the 
mind a mark of a day’s endurance. Many show signs of 
diligent attention to the sense of words and to their sound ; 
few carry conviction either of sincere observation or of 
vital selection. The writer of the short story that is to 
be something more than the hashed-up reminiscences of 
other men’s creations must look for himself, must listen, 
mark, remember for himself, and for himself must search 
out the secret things of the heart. 

We should have awarded the prize for the Best Story to 
Mr. Andrew Deir for “A Heart of Hemp” if it had con- 
formed to our conditions in the matter of length. But it 
considerably exceeds the maximum of 2,000 words for 
which we stipulated. Mr. A. Myron’s “‘ Margot” stood 
next in our favour, but it also exceeded the 2,000 words, 
We have therefore decided to give the prize to Miss Emily 
Hughes for her story, ‘‘He, She, and It.” We should 
have preferred to reward a study of real life. This, 
however, has not seemed possible. 


He, She, and It. 
By Miss Emity Hvuoues. 


He started from the west, She from the east, and the 
question was whether they would ever meet. They did 
not expect to meet, for neither knew of the other’s starting. 
Neither even knew of the other’s existence, for that matter. 
Yet it was very desirable that they should meet. 

I shall say nothing about the two journeys, eventful as 
they were, until that crucial day when they had both 
reached the same wood, and when the momentous question 
of their meeting would be decided according to the roads 
they both chose. 

That day was one of the loveliest which even the wood 
had ever seen. In it every springing thing wore such 
a festive face that She almost forgot her Song which She 
could not finish, and His frown relaxed over the Problem 
He could not solve. The birds were so hilarious that you 
had to laugh, the bees so fussy over their business that it 
made you hot; on the green moss the little white flowers 
looked for all the world like pearly smiles, while the dance 
of the leaves with shadows for partners was nothing less 
than ecstatic. 

She, on Her side of the wood, noting all this, said: 
“T feel like the sea when it ripples in sunshine!” 

And He, noting it on His side of the wood, said: 
“T think the sun is in the Orab to-day; it is the first of 
summer,” 

Then simultaneously She remembered Her Song and He 
His Problem. And they said together, at separate ends 
of the wood: 

‘* But surely I shall finish it to-day!” 

* But to-day I’m certain to solve it! ” 

So they sat down to rest, to listen, and to look. 

Before them each were two roads—one, of course, north 
of the other. But the northernmost road before Her met 
the southernmost before Him. If He turned north He 
would never meet Her, for that way led out of the wood 
toward a fathomless lake. And if She took the south 
road She would miss Him, for it led into a pitiless desert. 
All three roads were a day’s journey long. 

As She sat on the moss in Her blue gown, not wondering 
at all ye about the way, an old man came upon Her from 
behind, he also about to enter the wood. 

‘Which is the way to go?” he said. 

“To go? Oh, where do you want to go? Not that I 
know the way either!” She laughed under the leaf- 
shadows. 

“There are two roads,” he said, pointing with a stick 
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that made Her shudder. It was spotted and knotted like 
a stiffened snake. 

“Yes, I see,” She said, “but both go through the 
wood—— ” 

‘No, they don’t!” 

“* ____ Both are beautiful—— ” 

“No, they’re not!” 

“And as many butterflies are going along the one 
as the other—with bees and birds,” She persi lookin 
= path up and down from the tree-tops to the pi 
80 


He shook his stick along the south road. 

“‘ Go that way,” he said, ‘if you want to meet no other 
passengers. Butterflies, bees, and birds, forsooth!” 

There were no less than a hundred inflections of scorn 
in his voice as, flourishing his ugly stick, he passed on 
along the north road. 

She looked along the south road. And, though it 
seemed to her that every bee had suddenly begun to 
attend a funeral, every butterfly to have fallen faint by 
the way, and every bird to have sent every other to 
Coventry, She said to Herself : 

‘‘ Ah, I will not follow you—better your counsel!” 

At about the same time, to Him on the opposite verge 
of the wood, came a gay young maid, swishing the grass 
where He lay with her skirts. She almost passed Him— 
He was dressed, like the forest, in mn and brown. 

“Oh!” she said, and they stood locking at one another. 

But she looked at Him less than at the Book of His 
Problem held like treasure in His hand, yet most of all at 
something He wore by a long chain from His belt. 

“What is it?” she asked, lifting the chain and separ- 
ating the two things slung upon it. ‘A little box of 
gold and a broad silver key. May—may I open it?” 

‘You cannot. The key does not fit.” 

“Oh, what a pity ! What is inside?” 

‘“* The Secret,” he replied gravely. 

“An important secret ?”” 

“* Very.’ 

‘Why, then, J should break it open.” 

‘*T shall find the key some day. It is of gold, like the 
casket.” 

7 do you keep the silver one? Do you expect 
that to p Bod ne gold one day?” . . 

He started, seeing mockery in her eyes and on her lips. 
He firmly withdrew from her the casket and key, putting 
them out of sight. 

“No, hardly,” He replied; ‘‘it is true I do not know 
why I keep the silver key. But—I have kept it.” 

“Give it to me,” she said ; ‘‘ please give it to me.” She 
— His hand with her hands and looked beseechingly. 

“ec ut—— ’ 

‘It is of no use to you.” She tried to find it. But 
He drew back. 

‘It was born with me,” He said; “I cannot give it to 
a—a—stranger.” He turned His back on her and heard 
her pass sobbing into the wood. 

ost with a flush of pity He followed her—she took 
the south road—but in hesitation His fingers clutched the 
Book of His Problem. Then He said: 

‘No, I will not follow her. She may ask me next for 
the casket. I shall perhaps lose the Secret to her tears 
and my Problem will never be solved.” 

He was about to turn by the north road when the old 
man—who must have ridden his ugly cudgel as a broom- 
stick through the wood—met him, emerging. He accosted 
Him, chuckling, and shook his stick toward the north. 

“That is a good road,” he said. ‘Good and solitary; 
but both are safe—quite safe—quite safe!” and passed 
on his way crackling. 

‘Gratuitous advice,” said He, looking now along the 
south road as a child looks upon forbidden things, 
“teaches resolution to flounder, not to swim. To cross 
such an old fellow’s impertinent counsel and captious foot- 
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steps at the same time is a great temptation.” Then He 


to study His Problem. 
‘By this time She had been accosted in turn by the gay 
maiden who, having gone through the wood, was quite 


y again. 
en Dance with me!” she said to Her, catching fingers as 
they met. And up and down they flitted and whirled, and 
swayed together in the faint, fluttering lacework of shadow 
and shine, until both fell panting on the sward, when out 
from Her bosom sprang a casket and a key hung bya 
long chain about ‘ie neck, They were in the hands of 
the gay maid in a moment. 

“A silver casket and a tiny golden key,” she said; ‘‘ but 
the key does not fit.” 

‘* Why, no,” She answered, ‘but some day I shall find 
the key that will.” 

“‘ But why do you keep this little key of gold?” 

“It is so beautiful,” She said. 

“ But no use.” 

“Well, for one thing—a thing so little as this—it is 
enough to be beautiful. Do you see how it is shaped like 
a bird—how the wards are wings? I always think it a 
bird. carrying a Secret like my casket. Not that Secret, 
but another, and I wear them together.” 

‘‘ Give me the key—or the casket! ” 

She caught back Her chain with its treasures and sprang 
away. 

«Give! ” She cried, “I would rather give you my life; 
but I don’t give away even my life to—to strangers!” 
She braced Herself against a tree-trunk, caught up Her 
blue gown, and actually prepared to fight. 

The gay damsel stood with arms akimbo, laughing. . 

‘Well done!” she cried; ‘‘but the fight would be 
hotter than the dance. I decline. Only tell me the Secret 
of your casket.” 

She drooped Her head and whispered : 

“It is the Secret of m Song.” 

“‘Ha-ha-ha! Tral-la-la-la!” laughed the gay maid, and 
rg back into the forest. Her laugh went on, ripple, 
ripple through the wood like the very rustle of the leaves, 
until at last it fainted far off among the branches. 

She stood listening until the wind and the bees were all 
She heard. Then She began to sing Her Song, for it was 
nearing noon. But, as always, She could not finish it. 
The music snapped, like a brittle twig—ran suddenly dry, 
like a spring drained by the noonday. She fingered Her 
silver casket, sighing : 

“Oh, for the key!” Then She prepared to take the 
path that ran southwards. 

But suddenly there rang a cry from the depth of the 
wood—a cry so piteous that She stopped with Her hand 
on Her heart. 

‘What is it? Oh, what is it?” She listened. It 
rang again, making a shivering track along the branches. 

“* Ah, it is that way,” She said, looking along the north 
road. She caught up her gown and ran swiftly, swiftly, 
full of pity, that way into the wood’s heart. 

She had not finished Her Song. Nor had He solved 
His Problem. He, too, fingered His casket. 

“T must find the key,” He said, ‘‘I am tired of this. 
Ah, which road to take!” 

He weighed many pros and cons with his usual nicety. 
The scale dipped for the north road. So He turned His 
face thither. At that very moment the piteous cry came to 
Him too, but more faintly, for the wind was from the 
west. 

“Some helpless thing in a plight,” He muttered, and 
plunged into the wood by the southern path. 

So of course they met—very near the middle of the 
forest, for She ran as fleetly as He almost. 

They met, flushed, breathless, with chains and treasures 
dangling. 

“Oh,” He cried, holding out His hand, “ you have the 
golden key!” 
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“Why,” She cried in the same breath, tendering it, 
‘* you have the golden casket !”’ 


But He did not take it. 


casket. 
His from its chain. 


“Fz ie, Pe pardon,” He said ; “yo 
e therefore exchange keys.”” And He loosened 


He doffed His cap. 


u have the silver 


‘‘Of course,” She said; “and then we shall know the 
Secrets—or at least I shall know mine and you yours. 


How exciting it is! 


But really now Iam to knowI am 


quite afraid of knowing. I dread it. Indeed, I would 


rather know yours than my own. 


Oh,” She cried with in- 


spiration, “let me discover your Secret for you and you 
mine for me? It will break the news!” 
Her eyes sparkled. Sheclasped Her hands. He looked 


dubious, but agreed. 


‘‘ We therefore exchange caskets, not keys,” He said. 
They did and walked a little apart, standing with their 
backs to one another, opening the caskets. 


He heard Her laughing—a little gurgle of pleasure. 

She heard Him cry, “‘ Hurrah!” 

“ Well,” She called out mischievously, “be quick! Tell 
me the Secret of my Song.” 

He turned quickly. 

“What! You hav’n’t the Secret of my Problem too?” 


‘Indeed, no, but something much nicer—the Secret: of 
my Song,’”’ She cried, flourishing the bird-like key. ‘“‘ How 


very funny! 
time, not the wrong keys.” 
Then She sang Her So: 


It was the wrong caskets we carried all the 
and He solved His Problem. 


Then they looked at each other. 
Suddenly they remembered the cry they had followed 


into the wood. 


‘“« What was it?” they asked together. ‘“ Hark! There 


it is again, close by.” 


She stared up into the branches and laughed. 
‘“‘Tt was just a mocking-bird after all! ”’ She said. 


Essay Competition. 


Srxry-rour essayists contended for this prize. The follow- 
ing is a list of the titles of the papers : 


Beauty. 

The a of Beauty. 

Woman Old and New. 

Heredity. 

Proverbs and Maxims. 

Bullying at School. 

The Weather. 

Points for Parvenus. 

The Relation between Sex and 
Tobacco. 

At Homes. 

The Suburban Young Man. 

Questions of Taste. 

The Interest of the Common- 


place. 

Interesting Social Réle Played 
by Pet Dogs. 

The Philological Invasion. 

Edgar Allan Poe. 

Champéry. 

Unwelcome Knowledge. 

Railway Travel. 

On the Joys of Railway 
Travelling. 

A Bigin marole on Stupidit 

arole on Stupidity. 

A Railway Waiting Room. 

Tenderboy, the Scorner. 

On Shaking Hands. 

Going to Town. 

Door Knocks. 

Door-Knocking Nuisances. 

The Land of ‘‘ Might Have 
Been.” 

Smoke Fancies. 

** Non-Literary Subjects.” 


A Leak in the Roof. 

The Angler. 

The Amateur Tramp. 

** Robert.’ 

A Study in Natural History. 

The Virtue of Silence. 

On Talking. 

Truth for Half-a-Crown. 

Common Sense and the Sense 
of Humour. 

The Visionary Delights of 
Spring. 

On Going to Bed. 

All Fools’ Day. 

The Influence of Soap. 

On Prejudice. 

“7.5 

Inertia. 

Moustaches. 

Forest Folk. 

Wanted—a Rustic Revival. 


On the Deplorable Decay of 
Egotism. 

An Early Train. 

Our Hobbies. 

A Plea for Queen Anne. 

The Mobile Man. 

The Delights of Dreaming. 

Moral Advice. 

Forficula Auricularia. 

The Pig. 
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The qualities of a good essay? Well, the more of wit 
and fancy and grace it has the better. It must be re- 
fined, and it must be original. It must be spirited, and it 
must be correct. 

Subject matters little in essay writing; treatment is all. 
Nevertheless certain treatments have been so long wedded 
to certain subjects that the amateur should be forewarned. 
We seem to hear back numbers of Ali the Year Round and 
Household Words rustle their dusty leaves when we find 
disquisitions on ‘“‘ Door Knocks,” “‘ Shaking Hands,” and 
“ Moustaches.” These things are solemnly classified in 
the good old facetious way; we have the “long silky 
drooping moustache,” the ‘short crisp moustache,” the 
“heavy moustache” and, of course, the “ nondescript.” 
Door-knocks are aristocratic, democratic, and official, and 
so on. Railway travellers, landladies, and other social 
types have also been classified to death. If the old 
method is to please it must be cleverly renewed. An 
essay is nothing if it is not clever. Also, somehow, and 
somewhere, it must go pretty deep. When it is ended, we 
must feel that an angel has stirred the pool. It may deal 
with trifles, but must not wholly spend itself on trifles; 
it may tickle with a straw, but it must relate the straw to 
the universe. 

We must confess that very few of the essays we have 
received approach these ideals. A great many exhaust 
themselves in facetious observation which ends with itself, 
which opens no window into the world or the heart of man. 
Real themes and thoughts are not evolved. Or, where they 
are, the transition from the particular to the general, the 
material to the moral, is usually too clumsy or abrupt. 
Some of the best written essays are too serious, and lack 
the relief of good quotations, apposite stories, &c. 

Much of the writing is tortured, and represents what we 
may call the churning style: ‘‘ Oh, the placidity, the soft 
soul-soothment of living in the country—in secluded, breezy 
Arcady! Phyllis and Corydon in a back-lane cottage, 
their crooks exchanged through the Bazaar for bicycles, 
the whilom oaten pipe turned to a briar, while a pig or two 
in the rear represent the fleecy flocks of ante-nuptial days.” 
Thus begins an essay on ‘‘ Door-Knocking Nuisances.” 
The author of an essay called ‘“ Tenderboy, the Scorner,” 
has been studying Lyly’s Zuphues unwisely, or the 
drear punsters of forty years ago—we are not sure which. 
Anyhow his churn produces a particularly clotted kind of 
nonsense. Thus: “To judge } the traveller’s observant 
eye—at times, perhaps, too observing to pay due observance 
to charity of mind—nine-tenths of accepted debtors to the 
bank of Tenderness keep the tendering of their accept- 
ances until the approval-signing blushes of the cashier are 
sympathetically witnessed by the veiled light of a fleece- 
draped Dian.” 

e need not say that these specimens of style do not 
represent the average performance in this competition. 

Among essays which we can praise are Mr. Edmund 
Forbes’s ‘‘ Smoke Fancies”; the Rev. T. Constable’s 
‘**Non-Literary Subjects”; Mr. Lewis Longfield’s ‘‘ The 
Angler”; Miss Maude Blundell’s ‘‘ Forest Folk”; Miss 
B. OC, Hardy’s ‘‘In Praise of Prigs”; Miss Emily Hughes’s 
“On Hats,” 

The essay to which we award the prize, “On Wood 
Fires,” by Miss H. M. Russ, is in the true essay vein, 
though it does not perform all that an essay may. It is 
well constructed onl embellished. 


On Wood Fires. 
By Miss H. M. Rvss. 


Hazuitr sang the praises of the coal fire, and grew 
eloquent as he summed up the list of fireside joys. He 
makes his readers thrill with him over such a moment as 
“‘ gently levering up the coals, and seeing the instant and 
bustling flame above! . 


. . That ardent acknowledgment, 
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as it were, of the care and kindliness of the operator.” 
But Hazlitt was scarcely an epicure in fires, notwith- 
standing his affection for the poker. He evidently praised 
the best he knew, and he conjured up such a vision of 
comfort and well-being that we almost forget any fire can 
have greater fascinations than one of “ glowing coals.” 
Then comes the recollection of the less fierce but softer 
warmth of the wood fire, the intimate, caressing sound of 
the crackling logs, and we are its partisans at once, and 
certain that, as long as our wood-basket can be kept well 
filled, our coal-scuttle may remain empty. 

A wood fire has one fault, but does not a little flaw in a 
friend’s character endear him to us the more as proving 
him to be human? It will not suffer neglect, and is 
inclined to sulk if we do not give it our constant attention. 
But it is so much less effort to throw a log on the hearth 
than to take up a heavy scuttle, or to shovel in the depths 
of the inconvenient box, that we do not complain of the 
extra services the wood fire demands. Even if it grow 
sullen under neglect a little coaxing and a careful choice 
of the best-shaped logs will soon charm away its ill- 
temper, and e it bright and cheery again. 

And it is such a companion—at once soothing and 
suggestive. A lichen-covered, gnarled log from an old 
apple tree blown down by an autumn gale fills the mind 
with spring thoughts. Once it was clad in pink, and out- 
lined against a clear blue sky. Perhaps a nch’s nest 
hid there, exquisitely decorated with lichen to look like 
the branch itself, and only betrayed by the white under- 
feathers in the tail of the little sitting bird showing over 
the edge. Ilex and laurel burn well. Shall we not 
always, when throwing a branch of laurel on the fire, 
think of the birth of Virgil as told in the beautiful legend 
lately given to us? ‘The Queen of the Fairies cradled 
him in a cradle made of roses. She made a fire of twigs 
of laurels; it crackled loudly. To the crackling of twigs 
of laurel was he born.” Fir gives forth an aromatic scent, 
and brings to the mind a picture of tall, straight trunks, 
with slanting rays of light and blue distances. Seasoned 
wood burns more brightly than raw m logs which have 
lately been hewn, but even these will make a good fire if 
skilfully managed. A clear, hot foundation must be kept, 
and the wood piled high above it, fresh fuel being con- 
tinually thrown on the top to take the place of the vanish- 
ing logs beneath. It has a charming effect; the brilliancy 
below, with tongues of flame waliee up to the dull, 
damp, fizzling wood above. Pride uplifts the heart of the 
builder of that fire as he sees what a good result can be 
obtained from unpromising materials. One rule must be 
carefully observed, never to turn a log. The temptation 
is great, to see the sudden flash and the shooting flames, 
but the glory of it swiftly passes, and the rest of that log’s 
career will be a blackened, charred, and smouldering 
disgrace. 

Again, what glamour about a fire of wreck-wood! The 
round holes in the beams through which the blue flame 
comes leaping; the clear, delicate colours, green, orange, 
and the blue of a southern sea. Sailors’ yarns should be 
told round a wreck-wood fire. If the sailor is absent, and 
Treasure Island not to hand, imagination will weave some 
tales on its own account of distant seas and adventure, of 
the perils and the fascination of a seafaring life. 

But a fire is not always conducive to peace and comfort. 
It may be as delicate a subject of contention as religion. 
Our own article of belief as to the most effectual way of 
applying the poker is, in our opinion, necessary to the 
fire’s salvation. Our neighbour’s treatment will be only 
too likely to be the means of casting it into outer darkness. 
Two ancient ladies living in a quiet village had the last 
years of their life poisoned by cntanal quarrels over 
their fire. In summer time they were the most gentle of 
women, but winter left them ripe for murder. Even 
young people are not altogether free from this baleful 
influence, as may be seen at a picnic when part of the 
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game is the building and lighting of a fire. It begins in 
play, but it ends in reir earnest. Each helper is so 
certain his is the only method, but the furtive poke of an 
enemy undoes his schemes, and recrimination is the order 
of the day until the welcome singing of the kettle restores 
good humour. When boiling water is wanted no longer, 
and the last stragglers are climbing the steep paths home- 
ward, the fire as likely as not shows what it cando. The 
flame rises steadily ss its background of sandstone 
cliff; an Arabian Night’s effect on the desolate, forsaken 
shore, with the fading light turning the rocks black 
against a wan sea. 

A fire in the open carries our thoughts to camp-fires and 
gypsy-encampments ; to Mumper’s Dingle and that summer 
evening when Lavengro and Isopel Berners sat by a fire 
of green ash with the kettle hung above it. 


Ash when green 
Is fire for a queen, 
she told him. 

Then Lavengro made the one compliment he ever seems 
to have achieved. 

‘*And on fairer form of queen, ash fire never shone,” 
said I, ‘than on thine, O beauteous queen of the dingle.” 

Poor Isopel! She did not want to be a queen. 

“‘ Something less would content me.” 

But Lavengro had not yet made up his mind to call her 
wife. He must first exasperate her by making her decline 
‘master’? in Armenian. Then came the storm, and the 
hissing embers warned them that their fire would soon be 
extinguished. It seemed a prophecy of the dying out of 
the fire of hope in Isopel’s heart. 

Was it a green ” fire again which Lavengro kept 
burning all night that the Dingle should not look dark and 
dreary if Isopel returned? And the next evening, to 
reward him for his kind thought, she had the fire and 
kettle ready for him; that memorable evening when they 
conjugated the Armenian verb sirie/ together. 

Perhaps we all have our own little personal fads with 
regard to fires. For myself, I have not often accomplished 
my ideal: it needs a happy combination of time and cir- 
cumstances not always available. First, it must be Sunday 
afternoon, with that peculiar soothing hush inseparable 
from the country day of rest. Then I must collect the 
materials for my fire: it is only so I shall reap the full 
enjoyment of the masterpiece I have in mind. Besides, 
I love the labour of my trade, which is fire-making, there- 
fore, Stevenson would say, the gods have called me to that 
work. The house I am thinking of is on the side of a hill 
with a little wood rising behind and sloping down toa 
holy well and a winding stream. It is tw I must go 
first for my faggot of green ash. How still it is on this 
clear winter day! A sudden scurry as I pass tells of some 
wild creature running to earth, and a clumsy blackbird 
here and there resents my presence with a scramble to 
— and clamorous scolding. A robin sings, perched on 
the lower branch of a beech-tree, its breast the colour of 
one of the faded leaves not yet fallen. Blue tits are busy, 
and call incessantly. The more graceful long-tailed tit is 
also to be seen, but its bell-like call-note will not be heard 
just yet. How pleasant it is to scuff along amidst the 
clattering leaves ! 


The high year’s flaunting crown 
Shattered and trampled down. 


My faggot is soon ready, but although I have learned a 
little of my trade from Borrow, he has not taught me the 
whole. Green ash is the foundation of my fire, but its 
crowning glory will be the large cones from the fir-trees on 
the crest of the wood. There it is not so still as in the 
lower sheltered parts. A fresh breeze from the sea is 
blowing over the hill, making music among the pine- 
needles. Gold-crests are busy; their thin, high-pitched 
call-note, the tinkling cymbal of the birds—giving the 
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charm of bird-melody that is seldom entirely lacking in 
the woods. 

When my basket is filled with the great cones, I wander 
slowly back, — up my faggot on the way, and feeling 
that I have earned by an hour’s work a long, luxurious, 
lazy time. The wood-fire has died down, and on the 
bright embers I pile the green ash, covering it with fir- 
cones all set up in right order to show their exquisite form 
when the flames shall reach them. Then for a comfortable 
chair, some favourite books, and a time of pure enjoyment! 
The green ash crackles and hisses; the little flames go 
creeping in aud out until they reach the fir-cones. These 
burn steadily in one at glow of intense firelight, 
unfolding until they look like branched trees in a forest 
on fire. Subtle aromatic scents are wafted from them, and 
my Sunday afternoon sleep will surely be visited by dreams 
of the East. My slumbers, however, are shortened by the 
necessity of throwing on fresh cones from time to time. 
I have a fancy, too, for a little reading from St. Francis of 
Assisi, ‘“Christ’s poor little one,” that ascetic with the 
tender heart and gentle ways towards all his fellow- 
creatures, from the rulers of the land to his “little sisters, 
the birds.” And as the afternoon wears on, my supply of 
sticks and cones dwindles, and is presently exhausted, and 
my ideal fire becomes a memory only. 

Perhaps a wood-fire is never more satisfactory than in 
its last moments. If the logs have been piled high during 
the day, the glowing embers which they leave give out an 
intense and brilliant heat. It is difficult to tear oneself 
away from such grateful warmth. Raking the embers 
seems to make them glow the more. We are tempted to 
linger on and watch the brightness fade. How beautifully 
the fire dies! Not like Hazlitt’s coal fire, sullenly cooling 
into the hardness of cinders—‘‘ the fading embers tinkle 
with a gaping dreariness’—but vanishing softly into white 
ash and nothingness. 


Things Seen Competition. 


One hundred and fifty-seven manuscripts were submitted 
for this competition, of which nearly fifty were selected for 
a second examination. Many of them showed good 
observation, and reached a very fair degree of excellence. 
The war was the most popular topic, several of the 
efforts describing the departure of ‘‘gentlemen in 
khaki.” A large number were tragic, the percentage of 
gloomy and morbid ‘‘ Things Seen” being quite as large 
as the percentage of gloomy manuscripts in the Short 
Story Competition. ‘‘A Case of Conscience,” by Miss 
Lorimer, to which we have awarded the prize, is an 
uncommon incident told with point. The following are 
worthy of mention: ‘“‘The Automatic,” by Miss Marie 
Taylor; “‘A Lady and Gentleman,” by Miss Constance 
Glasby ; ‘ Ending,” by Mrs. Curry; ‘‘A Certain Priest,’’ 
by Miss Ethel Ashton; “ Juggernaut,” by Mrs. E. Under- 
hill; ‘The County Workhouse,” by Mr. B. McEvoy ; 
“The Beggar,” by Miss Lois Barraclough. 


A Case of Conscience. 
By Miss Lorimer. 


Tue mid-day Russian express had started, and was already 
speeding through the undulating country which girdles 
Vienna. The fruit trees were in bloom, the ditches 
golden with irises, and every streamlet sparkled in the 
sunshine. In my compartment were two women, each 
bound on a longer journey than myself. The first, an 
Austrian of the small shop-keeping class, had with her a 
boy of three years old and a baby. The other was a 
young unmarried English lady. 

Presently the came to examine our tickets. The 


Englishwoman’s and my own were returned without 
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remark, but over the Austrian’s there was demur. She 
was entitled to take one child free, but for the second she 
must pay. The young mother was obviously distressed— 
perhaps had not the fourteen florins demanded. The 
guard looked sympathetic. He was sorry, he said, but 
the money must be paid unless—and he turned with an 
insinuating smile to the Englishwoman—‘ unless when 
the Ober-Schaffner comes round the G@nédige would say the 
little boy was hers?” For the moment the Englishwoman 
was silent; a struggle raged within her. Could she tell a 
lie, pose as a mother, on a foreign strand and in the 
presence of foreigners? Besides, the boy, in his cheap, 
ready-made suit and imitation lace collar, was not quite— 
quite——. But she looked across and caught the mother’s 
imploring glance. ‘Very good,” she said. ‘‘ When the 
Ober- Schaffner comcs I shall say the little boy is mine.” 

Ten minutes later appeared an awe-inspiring official in 
blue and gold uniform, and with waxed moustache. The 
daughter of Albion did not flinch. She put an arm round 
the little vulgar boy and drew him maternally towards her. 
But Providence was kind. The social leap which in her 
own eyes she had taken was not apparent to the Ober- 
Schaffner ; he took the situation for granted. ‘‘ How old is 
the boy?” was his only question; and mustering her best 
Viennese accent, and without a blush, the Englishwoman 
answered: ‘‘Three years old.” 


Topographical Essay Competition. 


For this competition we received one hundred and nine 
topographical sketches, of which a very large number are 
well written and interesting. A geographically-arranged 
list of the subjects chosen by competitors may have 
interest. 


THE Britisn IstEs (43 papers).—St. Andrews, Norb 
(Derbyshire), Selby, Whitby, A Devonshire Village, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Morningside, St. Ann’s, Rye (2 nme 
‘‘ It is my native place,” Richmond, Worcester, Bath (2 papers), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Ambleside, Aberusk, Scilly Islands, Lon- 
don (3 papers), Lewes, Windermere, Oxford (2 papers), Yarrow, 
Arrochar, Shrewsbury, Ardvasar, Lamorna, Liverpool (2 
papers), Loch Goil Head, Staithes, St. Helens, Shanklin, St. 
Fillans, Winchelsea, Instow Quay, Whiston. 


FRANCE (12 papers).—St. Briac, Douarnenez, Rouen, Ay- 
waille, La Rochelle, Mont 8. Michel, Nimes, Malines, Paris, 
Boulogne, Trégunc, Village near Dinan. 


NortH-West Evrore (10 papers) —Bolsward (Holland), 
Homburg, Bruges, Amsterdam, Heidelberg, Antwerp, Bygland, 
Rudolstadt-Schwarzburg, Hamelin, Lewenberg. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY (19 papers).—Zinal, Guipuzcoa, 
Siena (3 papers), Florence, Gubbio, San Gemignano, Varallo, 
Zurich, Tereglino, Davos Platz, Gorisch, Laon, Assisi, Venice, 
Capri, Montreux. 


Tuz NEAR AND Far East (14 papers).—Nanuoya (Ceylon), 
Delhi, Peshawur, Poona, Colombo (2 _ ae 5 Rosetta, Damas- 
cus, Cairo, Constantinople A Burmese Jungle Village, Nicosia 
(Cyprus), Bangkok, Singapore. 


AmERICA (6 papers).—San Francisco, Manchester Minor 
(Canada), Concord, Weston (Canada), Chicago, Boston. 


ELSEWHERE (5 papers).—Durban, Old Novgorod, Sydney, 
Punta Arenas, Nejadvo. 


It is obvious that in offering a prize for the best 
account of a town or village we did not intend to invite 
bald guide-book descriptions, however full and accurate. 
Nor has any single competitor submitted such a descrip- 
tion. All have striven to write on a higher literary plane. 
Ard yet the failure to achieve a good literary plane is the 
conspicuous feature of these essays on places. In a sense, 
the essays are too conscientious. The writers have con- 
considered how much they could convey in 2,000 words, 
instead of considering how much the reader could plea- 
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santly receive. There has been too little selection and 
suffusion ; the place, and the impressions created by it, 
have not been sufficiently related to the rest of life. The 
writer himself has not been sufficiently the master of his 
subject; we see him as a diminutive stranger entering a 
lace and beckoning us from our arm-chair to follow 
him in all his detailed trudgings, errors, and inventories. 
Whereas we want to remain in our arm-chair and be 
charmed. 

The definiteness that wearies—as distinct from the de- 
finiteness that charms—is the prevailing vice of these Place 
essays. It infects many well written, well packed essays, 
which, for this cause, lack wine, life, enchantment—call it 
what you will. There is a type of essay in which this 
definiteness and multiplicity take the more literary form of a 
well-arranged mosaic or catalogue of sights and sounds, 
these following each other in succession. An account 
of Singapore, by Mr. Hugh Clifford, fails of the prize because, 
though excellent in its way, it wants more of the relief of 
comment and reflection ; it is not sufficiently fused. When 
this fault is associated with poor observation it is, of course, 
simply maddening. Thus in an account of Liverpool we 
ne : “Now taking our course to the best streets, the 
traffic changes its character: trams, omnibuses, cabs, 
hansoms, gentlemen’s carriages, and electric trams are the 
chief vehicles. The passers-by are also in keeping. Be 
the weather wet or fine, there is always at certain hours of 
the day a stream of well-to-do and struggling middle-class 
people, ladies in equal proportion to the men.” 

Having thus indicated the sort of condemnation under 
which most of these essays fall—of course, in very different 
degrees — we may add a few notes on individual per- 
formances. Among British subjects certain essays on small 
towns and villages deserve notice as being inspired by 
long acquaintance, or nativity, rather than by a single 
visit. Miss H. M. Russ, who takes the essay prize, sends 
a pleasing sketch of a Devon village. Miss M. H. Lin- 
acre’s ‘‘ Norbury” (a Derbyshire village), Mr. A. Alexander’s 
Selby,” Mr. E. A. Baker’s “ Bath,” are all good in their 
way ; and Mr. Wilfrid C. Thorley’s description of a sleepy 
village is quite good, though too much limited to scenery. 

Among foreign subjects is a gay little picture of Heidel- 
berg, by Miss Gina Hoffmann. Bolsward, in Holland, 
is pleasantly described by Miss Marie Westenberg; and 
three papers on Siena, by Mr. L. Villari, Miss Anita 
MacMahon, and Miss Mabel M. Rich, are all commend- 
able efforts. 

Several descriptions of cities and villages in the East 


are noteworthy. Miss Swan Scott-Moncrieff’s “ Rosetta ” 
is distinctly Peshawur is described well by Major- 
General L. H. E. Tucker. 


The prize essay, by Mrs. Stepney Rawson, on “ Rye” 
gives the spirit of the place by a wise choice of a few 
striking features. There is a proper fusion of statement 
and comment, and the details of the writing are good. 


Rye, of the Marshes. 
By Mrs. Srepney Rawson. 


Haven in the rich centuries that have taken wing, 
borough—half village, half townlet—of to-day, Rye, 
erstwhile of the Company of the Five Ports, stands ever 
on her “ little hill,” even as she stood in the days when 
her loving townsman, the astrologer Samuel Jeake, wrote 
so graciously and curiously of her. Of that splendid rage 
of the sea about her feet, that “ flux and reflux” on which 
her historian dwells, we have now but scant pledges. The 
sea walls and dykes crumbled long ago. There remains, 


at least on her seaward front, that green space, the name 
of which—‘“‘The Salts”—has all the tang of brackish 
regret. 

‘o come upon Rye from the land side—that is, from the 
heart of Kent—is to see her but imperfectly, with half- 
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averted vision. The train, a handful of trucks, halts at 
the foot of a sleepy mound. With the poor approach 
suggested by modern workmen’s cottages and the cheap 
—y of a station the beauty of the upper roofs on the 
hill is but dimly apprehended. Not yet, not until the 
iron roadway is left and the height below Playden is 
scaled, do you see her wholly, as she lies like a rich 
reddish stone embedded in dusky green enamel. I would 
have you come upon her so at sunset in spring, when there 
is yet light enough by which to drink in the wall-flower 
petal hues of her tiled roofs, the dear irregularity of her 
outline, which shows how the grey church of Rye, with its 
wide tower, outstrips the rest. Just asin the ages when 
the Church was guardian of her conscience does this 
House of the Virgin outsoar the other houses of Rye. No 
dwelling has been more tenderly adorned by Franciscan 
and Flemish artist and English artificer; none has been 
more strenuously scoured of ornament at the will of men. 
The very tongues of the tower were torn out by invaders, 
but the bells that jangled unwillingly at Dieppe in the 
ears of their captors came back by the hands of brave men 
to Rye. So, since the dumb so rarely recovers his speech, 
and miracles are few, is it not fit that St. Mary’s voice 
should sway the town, while the grotesque “‘ quarter-boys ” 
—corpulent cherubs on either side of the clock—should 
beat the quarters on the dial in the borough which no 
longer knows the curfew ? 

On the spring evening on which I would have you look 
from Playden on Rye there must be no wind, so that the 
still, straight smoke from the red roofs at the base of the 
slope may cast a bloom over those above. And thus your 
eye may pass to the long line of green flats to the left, 
beyond which lies the sea, sullenly beating behind dunes. 
At that glance there flashes to mind a phrase in which 
Elise Reclus pictures a sister town of the “ mershe.” 
“Faubourg délaissée au milieu des marais,” he calls 
Romney. Délaissée! The word is untranslatable; it is 
carved upon every stock and stone in Rye. To-day she is 
like a soldier left by the roadside, who raises himself on 
his elbow to shade his eyes and watch his troop vanish in 
the dusk. So does Rye gaze after the sea that has turned 
his back upon her. He lashed her feet, he gnawed her 
villas he iy a fierce P oags but, om h the Gaul could 

illage and outrage, she never yi to the sea. He 
fashel her skirts. Yet, by the same token, Rye was 
always thirsty; she always lacked pure water on her 
“little hill.” The rain streams patter from her sides into 
the marsh to-day; her cisterns are hard to fill. The 
waterings and “lavants” from the hills leave her arid, 
for the Rother and the Tillingham and the Brede suck in 
greedily all the runnels in the flat, green country by the sea. 

A magnificent romance is that of the still marsh, a his- 
tory of sluice and flat (the old maps double the “t”’) and 
channel and “leuell,” of wall and dyke and meeting of 
streams. A horrid strife was between men and men, shi - 
owner and landowner, landlord and tenant, because of it. 
Why pay rent for land encrusted with brine? Again, the 
merchant coveted a hollow in which his navies, holding 
French silk and wine, could rock in deep water. By 
stealth he dredged, and, when the owner of that spit of 
marsh below the Rye walls came in the morning, lo! he 
knew that no spring tide could have carved so smoothly. 
And he made a dam to spite his enemy. But the work of 
both was undone in an hour by the jeering sea, that had 
still puckishness enough to return upon its steps at seasons 
of the tide and moon. How strange and pitiful it is! 
There are no sluices any more. There is shingle, blue 
and mauve; and the Rother splits and winds itself out in 
the “slub” on the ‘‘ Winshalse”’ side of the town. There 
are patches of blue thistle on the shingle, where the 
fishing-rod of Glaucus hangs over the yellow sea poppy, 
and there, too, are quivering larks and restless grey wag- 


Délaissée! How else picture the town from the cliffs of 
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Winchelsea two miles away, or from the straight white 
road that goes between the two? That road runs through 
the flat marsh, sheep-dotted, with tossing reed plumes that 
show the sunken ditches here and there. So still, so 
lovable is Rye from the white road ; so rich the clustering 
roofs of red, and dove colour, and deep cobalt, rising from 
that green sea of marsh. Everywhere marsh: to the 
right, till it meets the sea; to the left, till it touches the 
hills of Udimore where the woods are deep, the lanes 
high-hedged, and the smoke of the red and white oast- 
houses goes up in white columns against an evening sky. 

Rye is indeed like a soldier, for she was ever the centre 
of war. The sea attacked her in fierce tenderness on this 
side, and then, when she put on fresh buckram with a sea 
wall, he besieged her anew on that. And she did not 
know her good fortune while it lasted, for, so long as her 
lover’s arms encircled her on three compass points, he was 
her defender from the side of Gaul, but, when he sulkily 
loosened his hold, a man, born a king, and third of the 
Edwards, was forced to give her, as duenna, a fort in the 
green place that the sea had bared. 

The wars have gone over her head, but she is still the 
same Rye, with the same alleys, the old sites, the old 
names. Her two hundred and seventy-one rods contain 
her still, as when Jeake planned his horoscopes in his 
black and white house with the two gables in Mermaid- 
street, and saw, in a vision, the letters O.R. and I.R., by 
which he knew that after Carolus Rex II. should come the 
Nazarene Himself. 

Upon the salts and in the alleys you will find russet- 
skinned and rosy children. Someof them have strangenames. 
They are little Huguenots, in blood, from crown to heel. 
But they know nothing of the toil of their refugee sires, of 
the tireless fingers of forgotten men and girls in the cellars 
and crypts. Catch a brown-eyed boy and ask him what he 
does here. He looks at youinshy scorn. ‘ Pl-ay,” he 
whispers, and then blushes because you ask whether it is 
the salt damp wind that makes lashes curl. Not even the 
permanent way can bring back to Rye her old business of 
the days when the sea was about her. She is occupied cer- 
tainly, like an anxious housewife, with a tender joy in 
methods that are old and circuitous. There is corn to buy 
and thresh, and barges to unload in the Rother, and ale to 
brew. And people get married, or fall out, and make 
bargains, as before ; so that the town lawyers behind their 
flat fronts of Georgian brick, in which their doors stand 
level with the cobbled street, have sufficient to keep their 
waistcoats filled and their seals active. Yet, though the 
golfer hurries boisterously through the alleys to the toy 
train that runs to the links on the marsh, there is no other 
haste in Rye. She is the seat of contemplation and of 
gentle gossip and of neighbourliness. Her citizens woo 
and marry as Jeake did. He has written, as if contempla- 
tion and nicety held him in chains, of the moment when he 
took Elizabeth Hartshorn, witty and virtuous, to wife. 
‘‘T was married,” he writes in his diary, ‘‘to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hartshorn by Dr. Bruce, about thirty-five minutes 

ast nine a.m., in the presence of Mr. Thomas Miller, 
Nathaniel Hartshorn (brother to my wife), and the sexton, 
we going, though in the daytime, yet so much incognito, 
that there was no concourse or notice taken. The day was 
cloudy, but calm. The sun shone out just at the tying the 
nuptial knot, and also just at its setting.” 

If he were not frightened by that strange psalmody 
that echoes in his own storehouse to-day—for Rye supports 
at least five distinct and mournful things called Sects— 
that gentle bridegroom would surely sit purifying his 
heart and seek to combat by prayer and discipline those 
‘‘malefique rays” of the stars that were to him an unend- 
ing fairy tale. To know Rye best is to know it through 
him, and, fresh from his gentle science, to creep softly 
past her houses by dawn and dusk. To watch the young 
moon over a garden wall in the tufty leafage of a mulberry ; 
to climb the rugged Ypres Tower and plumb its dungeons ; 
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to walk under the Landgate and contrast its huge maso 
with the petty dwellings beyond, and these again wi 
the austere facade of Peacock’s School that Thackeray 
knew ; to trace the Wishe, the dry Conduit, the Mint 
(where Rye made her own pence), the Court House (with 
its ghosts of rubicund “‘jurats” and relics of torture and 
chastisement), the Watchbell-street (where hung once the 
alarum that told of French inroad), to dip your fingers 
in the cool, small well under a silver maple by which 
Queen Elizabeth rested—this is to learn Rye stone for 
stone. 

Once under the light of lanterns hanging from rowan 
trees in a garden where the townsfolk of Rye danced on 
the grass for sheer midsummer frolic, I had the happiness 
to draw Henry James aside and ask him where the ancient 
greatness of Rye lay buried. He thought that she had 
not the dignity of her continental equals, because her 
feudal relics are less massive, and so the less able to 
overawe the petty buildings, the petty commerce of our 
time. In this, the contrast between old and new being 
less perpendicularly accentuated, she lacked, in his eyes, 
the mere zest of such juxtaposition. But the secret of 
her charm he could not, or would not, tell. So I triumphed, 
and left him to gaze once more at her across the wet sand 
and lilac beach and one deep pool, belted with stunted 
trees, in which her opalescence was mirrored—the woman 
who was cold to love, the forsaken borough entrenched 
upon her “little hill’”"—Rye, of the Marshes. 


Epigrammatic Criticism Competition. 


Tis was the least popular of the Competitions. It 
entailed an acquaintance with the life-work of six living 
novelists, also a capacity for good epigrammatic writing, 
which is not acommon gift. In many of the sets submitted 
two or three of the criticisms were good, but few of the 
competitors were able to sustain a level of excellence 
throughout the set. Mr. Ernest A. Baker, to whom we 
have awarded the prize, approached nearest to an all-round 
level of intelligent and searching criticism. Among the 
writers of the remaining twenty-eight sets submitted we 
may mention Miss Katherine N. Elwes, Miss Dora G. 
McChesney, Mr. Herbert Jamieson, and Mr. Martin 
Hobson. . 


MEREDITH. 


His poetic comedy shows men evolving their destinies. 
Life he oom as an ordeal—the fool passing through 
—_— failure, through laughter and misfortune’s 
chastening unto wisdom. He philosophises on the present 
beholding a splendid epoch, whereto his heroes and radiant 
heroines belong—magnanimous creatures, passionate, 
chaste, divinely strong. 

Their Olympian speech; the lyrical diction his muse 
requires, scorning pedestrian prose; the wit, tropes, 
aphorisms would astound an Athenian audience. 

Humour lurks in the minor characters, tragic irony in 
the situations. 

His idealism rests on clear knowledge, humane tolerance, 
an open-eyed, patient optimism, finding plenary satisfaction 
in righteousness. 

Harpy. 


His dramas charm most by their scenery, woodlands, 
heaths, hamlets, skies, blended in Theocritean harmonies. 
The tragedies inflame oftener than soothe; the pathos is 
an accusation. 

Philosopher, he finds a philosophy of life impossible. 
Deifying Chance, he blasphemes his fetish. 

His characters are generalisations or sheer ideas, vitalised 
by emotion. The rustics of the comic interludes deliver 
his less sardonic witticisms 
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Most unequal of geniuses, he descends from ead ogee | 
of country life, from sublime ideals of insensate and 
nemesis, to Zo ue animalism. Technicalities clog a 
limpid style. The inspiration of his serener paganism was, 
alas! transient. 

Krerina. 


Man in action is his theme, combatting, subduing, 
governing nature, animals, men. Loving civilisation 
little, he worships courage, enterprise, obedience. His 
strenuous tales are an epic of manhood and of Empire. 

The intolerable glare of his realism illumines all indis- 
criminately, ugly and bestial things, tender and heroic ; 
muscularity sanctions grossness. 

His fables are above allegory, the animals more than 
symbols. His the vernacular of brutes, Brahmins, 
Hooligans. 

Youthful cynicism sobered, he reads the eternal in 
human doings, sees conscience invoking fiends, but eschews 
neat generalisations. 

Prejudiced, impatient of thought, restlessly inquisitive, 
from Whitechapel to Cabul he garners literature for 
Demos, 


JAMES. 


Microscopic analyst of the cultured mind, curious ob- 
server of human phenomena, artist delighting in technique. 

Momentous themes he avoids; a connoisseur, hunting 
far and wide preciosities of conduct, which he registers 
dispassionately, discovering intangible graces, delicate 
salen subtle humours, unmarked of the common under- 
standing. 

Forsaking passion and sensuous beauty, he grows 
sophisticated, coldly intellectual in his investigations into 
social tendencies, which he pursues to speculative regions. 
Laying shade on impalpable shade, his style becomes 
abstruse, allusive, overburdened, eloquently reticent. 

Evil and ugliness he esteems for their esthetic value ; 
fineness of breeding is the desirable virtue in this Novel 
of Manners. 


BarrIiz. 


Born humourist in the age when wit and the funny man 
are eliminating humour, yet not quite free from mannerisms 
of the comic paper. 

Lacking constructive art, his books are collections of 
anecdotes, sketches of real people, heightened by the fancy 
and fondness of a lover. Autobiographer, historian of his 
own kin, he discovers his own heart in the story of literary 
aspirants and exiles from Thrums; his Scotch tenderness 
exploits feelings that the Southron conceals. Such humour 
and pathos are begotten of the same sympathetic insight, 
the same exaggeration marks both. 


GIssInG. 


Patient explorer of social conditions, movements, and 
maladies. Whole sections of society are his personages, 
their atoms studied as products of environment, with the 
observant care of a determinist. 

He addresses the intellect, rarely the emotions; yet the 
Science subserves Art: the literary epicure relishes the 
subdued beauty of style, the Zolaesque grandeur of this 
nether world in its multitudinous details. Nor does he 
underrate character and will; his Kirkwoods and Idas, 
less credible than the unillustrious many, betray an 
intuitive faith in mankind. 

His pessimism jibes not at Providence, but, indictin 
Civilisation, uncovers both petty sins and ceiminal 
enormities. 
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cies, By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Author of “ History 
of the British Empire,” “‘ Outlines of the World’s History,” &c., &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated throughout with Full-Page Drawings by Gordon 
Browne, R.I., W. H. Margetson, W. H. Overend, W. 8. Stacey, W. L. 


Wyllie, A.R.A., Enoch Ward, R. Caton Woodville, R.L, &c., &c. 6 vols., 
super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
The following are some of the subjects which are treated in great detail :— 
Engineering. | 
Commerce. 
A | 


The Dark Continent. 
Mural and Social Advance 
Romantic Events. . 
India as it Was and Is. Science. 
Canada. Philanthropy. 
America, Thrift. 

South Africa, Postal Reform. 


THE BOOK of the HOME. A Practical 


Guide to General Household Management. Produced under the general 
Editorship of H. C. DAVIDSON, assisted by over One Hundred 
Specialists. Copiously Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Eogravings ia 
the Text. In 8 divisional volumes, super-royal 8vo, bound in cloth, 
coloured edges, price 5s. each. 


The contents of the book may be grouped under four heads. The first deals 
with all matters concerning the House—the choice of its site, laws regarding 
landlord and tenant, sanitation, furnishing, removals, artistic decoration, &c., 
and also the garden. In the second the daily routine of the Household is con- 
sidered—the duties of servants, the management of kitchen, laundrr, and 
store-room, house-cleaning, &c., together with plain, fancy, and invalid cookery. 
In the third are discussed such subjects as the legal and customary duties of 
Master and Mistress, insurance and the making of a will, account-keepiog, 
shopping, dress, home occupations, visiting and entertaining, and indoor and 
outdoor amusements. And in the fourth sound, systematic, and practical 
advice is given as to the management and education of children from infancy 
to the time when they are started in life on their own account. 


THE GARDENER’ ASSISTANT. A 


Practical and Scientific Exposition of the Art of Gardening in all its 
Branches. By ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, &c. New Edition, Revised and entirely 
Remodelled under the Direction and general Editorship of WILLIAM 
WATSON, F.R.H.8., Assistant Curator Royal Gardens, Kew, with Con- 
tributions from eminent Specialists. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
in the Text, and a Series of Coloured Plates. In 6 imperial 8vo divisional 
volas., bound in cloth, [Ready shortly. 


Electricity 
Literature. 

Great Industries. 
Great Explorers. 
Railways. 
Banking. 
Shipping. 


The Gresham Publishing Company 
bey to announce that early in 
May they will commence publica- 
tion of the New Kdition of 
THOMPSON’S GARDENER’S 
ASSISTANT, wnder the Editor- 
ship of Mr. WILLIAM 
WATSON, Assistant Curator, 
Riyal Gardens. Kew. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
25, Farringdon Avenue, London; and 130, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 


MAY, 1900.—Price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Wanrorp, Author of “Mr, Smith,” &c. 
(Continued. ) 


AT the GATE. By E, Nessrr. 

JOHNSON’S MONUMENT. By Epwarp E. Mornis, 

A GIOTTO of the COTESWOLDS, By Mrs, Aturn Harker, 
THE STUDY of PLANT LIFE. By Tomas Cooxe-Trencu, 


IN the NAME of a WOMAN. By Artaur W. Marcumonz, Author of 
Right of Sword,” “A Dash for a Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lane, 
LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Lhd By 
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FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


NOW READY, 





SECOND EDITION. 
Price One Shilling Net, 


FIELD - MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 


V.C., K.P., G.C.B, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY HoRACHS Go. GROSEBR, 
Author of “ The Kingdom of Manhood,” 4c, 
“The story is complete and glorious in itself... . Worth re-reading. ... 
A rousing little book.”— St. James's Gazette. 
** Admirably welded together into a stirring and dramatic story.” 
iterary World, 
“The entrancing narrative. . . . Well printed and neatly bound.’ 
. Christian Leader. 
“ A close and vivid account.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“ Tastefully got up.”—Scotsman. 
** Does fall justice to the drum and trumpet career of the veteran soldier. ... 
Could easily sell at three or four times the humble shilling.’’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOUR. 
THIRD EDITION.—Price 3s. 6d. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. By Arruur Temp.ix, 
Author of “Ihe Making of the Empire.” Art vellum, gilt top. 
Biographical Sketches, with fine Portraits of Twelve Generale, no fewer 
than ten of whom are now at the frunt. 

* Pleasant and proud reading.” —Saturday Review. 
THIRD EDITION.—Making Six Thousand Copies. 


THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. The Story 
of Our Colonies. By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “Our Living 
Generals,” &c. Profusely Iilustrated. New Edition, with an additional 
Chapter, bringing down the record to December, 1897. Imp. 16mo, cloth 


boarder, price 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION. 


TO.D FROM THE RANKS. Recollections of 
Service During the Queen’s Reign. By Privates and Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the Britisn Army. Collected by E. MILTON SMALL, Illus- 
trated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Antique-laid paper, uncut edges, gilt top, 
price 3s. 6d. 

A NOTABLE BOOK OF DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. By ALEXANDER 
SMELLI€, M.A. Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 5s. 

Books of Bible readings are common enough, but only once in many years 
does one appear which takes a distinctive place, and leaps into large aud per- 
manent popularity. Such a book was “Come Ye Apart,” and such a book is 
“In the Hour of Silence.” 

** All is original and all of choicest quality The thought is never abstruse, 
but in touch with the simple realities of our spiritual life; yet it is always 

We have not had a book of = meditations so near to what it ought 
to be as this is, though many have tried to furnisk one.””—Hxpository Times. 
LORD ROSEBERY’S CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. A Eulogy and an Apprecia- 
tion. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G., K.T. Price 
6d, net. 


‘‘SCOMRADES”; and Other Straight Talks with Boys. 
By E. C. DAWSON, M.A., Author of ** The Life of Bishop Hannington,” 
** Success to You!” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHILD VOICES. Twelve Sketches of Child-life, full 
of quaint bumour and fanc'es. By W. E. CULE, Anthor of “Sir 
Constant,” &c, Illustrated by Coarles Robinson. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In every way the book is a beautiful one.”— Guardian, 
NEW ILLUSTRA'IED EDITION, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 
With 7 Illustrations by Ayton Symington. Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, rough edges, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YE4R. 
For Young People. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Aberdeen University. Profusely Lilustrated, 
Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 

“The whole course of Nature’s changes through the seasons are set forth by 

a writer whose accurate knowledge gives him more than ordinary claim upon 

the attention of his readers.”—Da:ly Mail. 


BIRDS OF OUR ISLANDS. By F. A. Fotcuer. 


Profasely Illustrated. Large imp. 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Yo people with a taste for the study of ornithology will find an excel- 
lent introduction to the subject in ‘ Birds of Our Islands.’ The author writes 
plainly and pleasantly on the habits and haunts of many varieties of the 
feathered tribe.” —Scotsman. 


BOOKS FOR THE HEART. [Fdited, with Intro- 
duction to each Volume, by ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique wove paper, cloth boards, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 
each volume, 


GRACE ASOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF 
SINNERS, By JOHN BUNYAN, 

Dr. ALExaNDER Wuyre, Author of “‘ Bunyan Characters,” writes :—‘‘ My 

best thanks for your beautiful ‘Grace Abounding.’ Go on with such good work.”’ 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By Jonarsan 
EDWARDS. 

** My heart bounded when I saw ‘Religious Affections’ announced under 
your editorship, and so cheap too......Many whose biessing is worth earning 
will bless you for Edwards’ masterpiece in this beautiful shape.” ALexanpges 
Wuytet.— Adinburgh. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C, 
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A Birthday Tribute to Herbert 
Spencer. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer has just completed his eightieth 
year, having been born on April 27, 1820, and, though it 
is not customary to celebrate the birthday of a philosopher, 
an exception may fittingly be made in favour of one who 
towers above all others in the realms of thought. But 
though a tribute to Mr. Spencer will undoubtedly be 
generally considered appropriate at this time, it is some- 
what difficult to produce a garland which will be pleasing 
to the general reader. For Mr. Spencer exists only in his 
books, and as these abound in sweeping generalisations 
and close reasoning, they are not quite so popular as 
the writings of Rudyard Kipling or Marie Corelli, and 
they have not yet reached the édition de luce stage, as 
have the philosophical works of Mark Twain. With the 
majority of people the acquisition of new ideas is a 
difficult process, and the exercise of the brain is extremely 
fatiguing. Sir Walter Scott’s humble friend and trusty 
henchman, Tom Purdie, used to declare that the reading 
of the Waverley Novels was a great comfort to him, for 
whenever he was off his sleep, which occasionally happened 
to him, he had only to take one of Sir Walter’s novels, 
and before he had read two pages he was sure to fall into 
a refreshing slumber. It is much to be feared that, for 
producing exhaustion and bringing on drowsiness, pro- 
found philosophical books will be regarded by most people 
as immensely superior to anything which bears the name 
of the ‘‘ Magician of Abbotsford.” 

But though Mr. Spencer’s birthday is an interesting 
event, and will this year be more generally noticed than it 
has ever been before, it certainly will not bring forth 
anything in the way of those light gossipy personalities 
which the general public so much delights in. There is 
only one Spencer, the profound thinker and laborious 
worker, and he cannot be made to figure in any other 
character. It has been very different with one or two 
other philosophers. David Hume, for instance, as depicted 
in the pages of his biographer, John Hill Burton, and his 
clerical friend, “‘ Jupiter” Carlyle, was at all times fond 
of le mot pour rire, and a regular frequenter of convivial 
gatherings like those of the ‘‘ Poker Club,” while he could 
roll off playful letters such as no philosopher has written 
before or since. He even carried his playfulness so far 
that on one occasion he wrote to Robertson, the historian, 
that he could not swallow certain expressions in the History 
of Charles the Fifth, adding the startling words: “‘No; I 
will see you d——d sooner!” One is scarcely prepared 
for that from the author of the Treatise on Human Nature. 
John Stuart Mill also had a personal side which was 
striking enough, for he had for many years a platonic 
affection for another man’s wife, which moved his father 
to wrath and estranged him from many friends; while 
after his platonic affection blossomed into matrimony he 
was never weary of singing his wife’s praises in an 
absurdly high key. These “anomalies” have greatly 
exercised the grave and learned gentlemen who have acted 
as Mill’s biographers. Then the ascetic Auguste Comte 
had his Clotilde, and the grave Descartes his Princess 
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Elizabeth, while Voltaire, whom M. Levy-Bruhl, following 
the example of Kant, includes among the philosophers, 
appeared in absurd enough attitudes. But with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer the case is totally different. For we may 
safely dismiss as mythical those smart epigrammatic sayings 
and amusing anecdotes which are associated with his name, 
and of which the present writer has made a goodly collec- 
Doubtless these products of the imagination will 
possess some value at a future date, as affurding interesting 
evidence of the way the popular mind believed that a pro- 
found thinker should pm and act under all conceivable 
circumstances. But Mr. Spencer bears no resemblance to 
his mythical portrait. In him we have the philosopher 
who has kept his door closed, and been entirely absorbed 
in his task, a huge one, demanding keen scientific percep- 
tion, accurate observation, and precise generalisation. 
Made painfully aware in early manhood that his tenure of 
life was precarious, obliged for long periods to abandon 
work altogether, and at other times able to accomplish 
only an hour or two of work per day, he has been com- 
pelled to husband his resources and keep himself aloof 
from the distractions of the world. His Synthetic Philosophy 
is the greatest intellectual task ever accomplished by man, 
and yet it is the work of one who for fifty years has been 
more or less an invalid, and obliged from time to time to 
utter in the prefaces to his books despairing notes about 
his feeble heelth, and the uncertainty attending his future. 
There is nothing like this in the annals of literature. M. 
Taine approaches it, for when that gifted thinker settled 
down to his monumental work, Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine, he was aware that his time was short, and 
that he must labour with might and main to accomplish 
his task. But just as he neared the end he passed away, 
and we can only guess what his final summing up might 
have been. In magnitude, however, M. Taine’s work, the 
entire work he had mapped out, falls far short of Mr. 
Spencer’s. There is, indeed, no comparison that way, his 
Synthetic Philosophy being unique among the efforts of 
men. 

The general public is undoubtedly aware that Mr. 
Spencer is a y great man, and has learned something 
about him ; but its knowledge of him has been caught on 
the wing, and is, therefore, superficial ; and the real man 
and his work are known to only a very select audience. 
And from the nature of the case it could not be otherwise. 
For he has worked out a profound all-embracing formula 
of evolution, and he has applied that formula to every 
branch of phenomena; and he who believes that we have 
arrived at the of reason, and that humanity is to be 
fashioned and led. by knowledge and reasoned thought, 
has observed humanity to little purpose. As Renan puts 
it: ‘On subit le raisonnable, on ne le croit pas.” In 
general, people are mostly influenced by feeling, and have 
merely a nodding acquaintance with reason. The result, 
in the case of Mr. Spencer, is obvious enough. He has 
acquired name and fame throughout the entire civilised 
world, and his name is truly ‘‘ familiar in our mouths as 
household words”; but this familiarity is with his name 
only, and does not extend much further. His teaching 
has reached the public largely through the medium of 
opponents and hostile critics, who have distorted and 
misrepresented him, and made him appear ridiculous 
enough. Theologians, who, according to Buckle, are 
“remarkable for the certainty of their knowledge on 
subjects about which nothing is known,” have treated 
him with the unfairness common to them ; metaphysicians 
have refused his peace-offering, and mangled and muti- 
lated him ; and the teachers of the ‘‘new religion of the 
stomach ” have poured out boiling hot vituperation and 
abuse. And these are not things of ancient history. Mr. 
W. H. Mallock has devoted a volume—Aristocracy and 
Evolution—to the work of demolishing a purely imaginary 
Spencer; while Prof. Paulsen, of Berlin, has lately been 
displaying an ignorance of Spencerian ethics which is 
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truly amazing. Even so recently as in the March number 
of the Fortnightly Review, Prof. Ward, of Cambridge, 
closed a long Brutum fulmen by declaring that - ‘“‘ How- 
ever great Mr. Spencer’s personal merits’ may be, his 

hilosophy, I sincerely believe, deserves the worst that 
fies ever been said of it.” Truly, “it is a mad world, 
my masters’’ ; and Mr. Spencer has had painful experience 
of the profound depth of his own philosophical doctrines. 

Mr. Spencer’s admirers are not always free from ‘blame, 
and occasionally make statements which are inaccurate and 
misleading. There are writers who, like M. Gustave Le 
Bon, declare quite ex cathedrd that Mr. Spencer’s teaching 
is admirable so far as it goes, but that it requires at certain 
points to be supplemented by profounder views which 
have escaped the English philosopher. But whenever 
M. Le Bon condescends to pass from generals to particulars 
in support of his allegations, we find that “the profounder 
views” have all been fully elucidated by Spencer, and 
even clinched according to his custom by striking analogies. 
There, are others who, like Prof. W. H. Hudson, would 
have us believe that Spencer’s writings are ‘‘ couched in 
a singularly condensed and unattractive style.” But 
surely such individuals have paid little attention to authors 
and the styles appropriate to different kinds of subject- 
matter. From historians who mostly treat of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of men, we expect the free: gait 
of a Macaulay or a Froude, and from prophets who gener- 
ally pass large judgments on the universe without being 
at the trouble of trying to ascertain what it consists of, we 
look for the tingling rhetoric of a Ruskin or a Carlyle. 
And Spencer has always been careful to vary and adjust 
his style according to circumstances, using clear measured 
sentences when engaged in exposition, becoming at times 
placidly severe when dealing with critics, playfully ironical 
when handling palpable absurdities, and rising to grave 
and sober eloquence when face to face with the mystery 
which lies at the heart of things. There are passages in 
his writing as stately as anything in Milton’s prose, while 
there are occasional little side-thrusts which pierce as 
deeply as any of Voltaire’s winged arrows. The infinite 
eternal energy which underlies all phenomena, the awful 
periodicity of the universe, and 


The moving row 
Of magic shadow shapes that come and go, 


are never far from his thoughts, and prompt him at times 
to utter words which are not far removed from the 
emotional language of the poet. His lighter side is equally 
effective. Nothing could be neater than the passage 
where, after contrasting the conduct of rude tribes with 
that of Europeans during the greater part of the Christian 
era, noting in the one case the peaceful daily life and the 
resulting virtues, and in the other the political burglaries 
to acquire territory, and the long list of individual and 
national sins, he exclaims, ‘‘ What a pity these heathens 
cannot be induced to send missionaries among the 
Christians!” If Spencer’s profound views fly over the 
heads of most people, it is not for lack of style in pre- 
senting them, but simply because the road to the popular 
mind is so obstructed that bolts of close reasoning cannot 
be driven into it no matter how deftly the bolts are 
moulded. 

And yet Spencer has triumphed, and triumphed unmis- 
takably. When he finished his task, four years ago, he 
expressed surprise at his audacity in having undertaken it, 
and still greater surprise at having completed it. He 
might fittingly have added his surprise at the deep mark 
his teaching has made. For, notwithstanding misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule, and abuse, and in spite of the hostility 
shown to him in our halls of learning and strongholds of 
tradition, his dominant note has caught on and leavened 
the thought of our time. It is true he is a philosopher, 
and the world is apt to dismiss philosophers and philo- 
sophies after the manner of Byron’s lines: 
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When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it, ’twas no matter what he said. 


But Spencer cannot be dismissed in that summary manner, 
for he is not a philosopher after the manner of a Hegel, a 
mere resuscitated schoolman, spinning meaningless jargon 
and empty verbal symbols; and still less is he a philo- 
sopher after the fashion of a John Stuart Mill, an analyser 
of old theories and conceptions and a master of logical 
acuteness, but without any fresh gospel for humanity. 
Logical acuteness and power of subtle analysis Spencer 
possesses in a pre-eminent degree; but he has something 
more valuable—a distinctive message, and a distinctive 
message founded on the bed-rock of science. . He has 
enriched us with a flood of new ideas, for he has given us 
the philosophic formula of evolution, and from that all- 
embracing base he has worked out the evolution of the 
solar system, of the totality of life upon the earth’s sur- 
face, of conscious intelligence and the products of conscious 
intelligence. He has placed philosophy on a new founda- 
tion, and, relying solely on the materials furnished by 
science, he has raised a vast superstructure which covers 
the entire field of knowable phenomena, and includes what 
men are all interested in, the great questions of conduct, 
The old fanciful metaphysics are 
steadily disappearing in spite of the efforts bestowed upon 
their renovation, and the new Spencerian philosophy is 
steadily rising, for it has a message to mankind about the 
practical affairs of life and action. The extravagancies of 
the old metaphysics have had their day, and the philo- 
sophy of the imagination is being steadily supplanted by 
the philosophy of science, because the new philosophy is 
enriched with notes which must make it more and more 
acceptable to humanity. And the author of this new 
re this fresh message to mankind, which is 
destined to supplant the barren negations of a bygone 
age and the absurdities of the schoolmen and their 
descendants, has done his work well, and has played a 
great part. He has proved himself a daring explorer and 
skilful pathfinder and a profound interpreter of that com- 
plex phenomenon called civilisation. He has laboured to 
reconcile conflicting schools and creeds, to eliminate what 
is mere dross and meaningless words, and put men in 
possession of what is true and eternal. His gospel is 
essentially one of construction, of healing and of recon- 
ciliation. And the very criticism he has been subjected to 
is conclusive proof of how powerfully he has stirred the 
hearts of men. 


In Memoriam R. A. M. S. 


Yov are not here, and yet it is the spring— 
The tide you loved, compact of sun and rain, 
And ali sweet life and colour wakening, 
Losing your touch the world falls grey again. 


With you we strayed through faéry palaces, 
Threaded green forests dark with ancient trees, 
Solemn with pomp of immemorial shade, 
= by still pools the wood-nymphs bathed and 
ayed : 
Uneaianien as a happy child at play, 
Of all forgotten splendours you were free, 
And all the present wealth of night and day— 
O, you, and you alone, could lead the way, 
Yours was the key. 


Yours was the golden touch, O loved and lost, 
Or ever the wintry years that bring the frost 
Could blur your radiant spirit, you are fled. 
Eld shall not make a mock of that dear head, 
Nor Time account you with his tempest-tost. 
Young with imperishable youth you sped : 
Yours is the peace, ours the unnumbered cost. 


RosamunpD Marriorr Watson. 
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An Index Expurgatoritus of 
Words. 


Iv a very interestitg article on English, Good and 
Bad,” in last week’s Ziterature, Mr. James R. Thursfield 
referred to a list of Words and phrases which William 
Cullen Bryant forbade his Pr i to use, when he 
Was editing the New York Evening Post. The list 
1s quoted by Mr. Fraser Rae in his book, Columbia and 
Canada, with no comment save a mention of Bryant’s zeal 
for purity of speech. As it seems probable that many 
readers of the Acapemy may like to have such. a list. by 


them, it is given below almost in full—a few needless. 


Americanisms being omitted. 


Worbs ProurmiredD BY Winttam Cvrien Bryant. 


Do Nor Use For 
Above, or OVer ........:...0ss.ese88 more than; 
Action «......00000 vivecsdsseceeeeees PrOCCEMING,- 
Afterwards COO ee ee ee ee ORO Seeeeres afterward. 
Aggregate.....cssseerseseenee total, 

BEUMRO  ....0c0cavess erecccce Seereccceses artist. 
Aspirant........+. eoepenecsosecsescege 

Auditorium ............ seseeeeeeees GUGitOry. 
Authoress ..... needesssaeren cccececes 

BTETEGS 0000000000000 eryere = seoeeee Ordinary. 
MEE. 5 500s nel uch Secsdidcentedanse capturing. 
BNE ighissisciscalecssests Sebkieess remainder. 
BAMGEGE «0.0... .ccsccccseccesors eevences dinner cr supper. 
Beat ..... eee pbeeneqessiMedbebheities defeat. 

Bi ceithsi\snssuiipee~eneinenttnation 

Call attention ........... —— direct attention. 
ES coffin. 

IEE necniapuneuiseuscthteninsenens for asserted. 
SEITE wicritinnett> sensenstbentinsens 

Commence...... pevhndnialiahdanndcane begin. 
Conclusion ...........0.ccccces bbneada close, end. 
Cortége .......... sesedboosnesaeneee +» procession. 
SEED ccnmecssnbcsenbtibitinebesbais two. 

BREED. conscosebesnsntinimintbitbceces ten years, 
eT 

Decease as & verb..........00...008 

BOEMID  cncvetininit: tnnerecieesons to expose. 
Devouring element ............... fire. 
“TNE casnsathaseedibonshnctiniphoit 

BING insctitctchdenescsecteerccens 

BI se, a0 evessniinavoabiencinine approve. 
et 

> — ebeteneesene menesences 
Sliaintasabhasncgeiasien ehaseet csnnte autamn 

BIED wsnuindeccssuevncteencsanetios flood 

GET cntduiscesecvesenseoses Senses 

SEIEED acecnocencratensacenticcsse is graduated. 
SITE. nudeniniovssnabscscenapnneitnd scarcely. 
BIEL . -conscingutsdenmnnimidenenns 

BED ne ehdecsencsentinensis begin. 
Ee a debt. 

Inu our midst ........ hennaree sober ee 

IED ciavhvengettnioninusnnnnsion burial. 
See iisedsenseesias question or subject. 
SEEN. snensatiionneshiwconbeaneciapetnnn extract or paragraph, 
DOI cciniesccctvspieeien ‘seseee 

ID ctenistonssncbualiahereceuian . rejoicing. 
SEE eset qnetinccunnssvenisesesnene boy. 

EERE. dnsentsassseemnarnsevennendidios wife 

No tantncsepmnccseepeccsnpnaticnien w- latest. 

BD ahecnscaintbenseveaiovioces long 

BED. ccnscsceubintidiapdonseneen lenity 

PD onvicnicesennuesacviantenbansbiie 

ED apscctecsasecorseqnentenmennen to lend. 
T_T RIES SS 
I ea nT ee more, relating to places or 

circumstances. 

REED cvincsosiebedensee ccepnaie largely. 

SEED. ddetetidedicansmasieniainnndon common 
i intsericnnesducsabdiiiionatia candidate. 
eiendttnehsvesdersinenpaghansevete observe, mention, 
ene -soose OMOGP, 

QEREON cccegsccces ce Reaseeiaenieies 
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Do nor ts#, For 


Over his signature %.issi.es.eeess 
Bante ......053-s-eseedscevccccsveeesss PAntaloohé, 


Parties .i..c.ccceees jeccccecesescoeee PETSODS. 
Partially ov ed benvcvcsecoccosonecsece , 
Past two weeks ....00...000000006 last two. 
PRIN: cccesceecesccceccenses secvece 
POTEHOR, ....20000000+-scercceseees soos part. 
BHAOE BD cccccsccsscovcecscccacce eevses before. 
Progress....... pésncccutondunbeesdecto advance or growth. 
Proximity .........0+ cesedecorsccess nearness. 
Qube: ...c0.crcrccceseee —— \ocenee prefixed to good, large. 
Residence ......000000+ soressocsssece ROUSE. 

_ ener bbb ebdeceecsesecderes attack. 
Realiged ....::.:scccrsssessssreesstec . obtained. 
BeOUEd csacecessordeccseceoes seseeese Chatactet or reptitatiot. 
Reliable .............. jenkusaniaithen trustworthy. 
Repudiate .....:..:..s.cceccccresceie reject or disown. 
Resident.....:..sscccsccisere seoeeeess inhabitant: 
Retire as an active verb ......... ¥ 
FIORE. - ice ncececccesdiivecseossss ebvtes the Rev: 
Role ..... poisnenns avsesee penestesnte the part. 
Roughs ......... cvereee : ° 
ROWGICS ....00.sseeereereerererenes vee 
Seaboard ...... sonnvenenecsese seesee SOM CORSt. 
GN. cdinnabeapenencncn snbbianiacid district, region. 
Sensation ....s1000...seeeesereeeee NOteworthy event. 
Hpending ........crccccccccsveseeeee passing. — 
Standpoint..........ccceeee seseseeee POInt Of View. 
Re ceccecesesconnsccoets begin, establish. 
State see eneesereeceeoes Peeececeeeetece Say. , : 
Stopping ........0--+0. essosessessee Staying Or sojourning. 
Subsequently .........000. eeccccee afterward. 
Taboo .......ccecereeees cecsenecocceese 
Take action ........+ cceccscccecoes O08 GF Ges 
, REESE ibaa sesesesee talent, or ability. 
DIAG. .ccccsccsccee ccccccccese ooee 
TADiS ..cccocccrccccccccccscccses seocee 
WerETe ...ccccccccccccocoves cecvccccoecs schedule of rates. 
DERARIEEED 2.20 cccccccceccecoosesceens despatches. 
The decease..........cersessereees ° 
Those wanting ...... seeocevesecsess those who want. 
Transpose .........+0 o00ssseecece «> OOOUES 
Try an experiment ...... Seensnees make an experiment. 
PRI scncocpascnecciannncnbeanteces neighbourhood. 
Laer posasessoeser wharfs. 
a wasewes in ‘‘ which man.” 
Would seem .......cssceceseceeeees seems. 





Although this list is interesting and helpful, it may 
be compared to a bag filled with bones of contention— 
and these fairly rattle. Take .Bryant’s first objection : 
** Above” is not to be used in the sense of ‘“ more than.” 
That is to say, we may not write: “There are above a 
hundred misprints in this edition.” Well, we should 
prefer “more than” a hundred here, but we dare not 
insist in face of the Bible sentence: ‘“‘He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once.” Swift, in Gulliver's 
Travels, has “‘I heard a knocking for above an hour,” and 
there are many other sanctions. For “over” in the sense 
of “more than” there can be no justification. The 
objection to “afterwards” for “afterward” seems fan- 
tastic. Aggregate is certainly often used when ‘ total,” 
“ entire,” or ‘‘ whole” would be more correct. ‘‘ Aggre- 
gate’ pre-supposes that the elements forming a whole are 
separately visible, or are being contemplated. Hence, 
we think, one would say “the aggregate shipments of 
tea,” but not the “ aggregate export of tea.” ; 

“Artiste.” Vile word, say the purists. But it and 
other vile words have something to say for themselves. 
It is said that you may not write: 


artiste for artist, 

official for officer, 

scientist for man of science, 

lengthy for long, 
as if ‘‘artiste,” ‘ official,” ‘scientist,’ and ‘lengthy ” 
were vulgar synonyms for “artist,” ‘ officer,” ‘‘man of 
science,” and “long.” They are not ; andit is the fact that 
many words which appear to be corruptions of other words 
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are really rude but healthy offshoots, doing special duty. 
It is idle to contend that “ artist” ought to be used in all 
cases where “artiste” is heard. ‘ Artist” is one of the 
least precise words in the language, yet with all its 
breadth it can rarely be trusted to indicate the commonest 
types of artist—persons who are proficient in a small 
minor art, as distinct from one of the fine arts. A ballet- 
dancer, a hair-dresser, or a cook, is called an artiste because 
in such cases it has been found that “artist” requires a 
context or a qualification. In short, “‘ artiste” is a useful, 
if ugly, variation of “ artist,” and it was improvised to do 
the work which “artist” failed to do. in a better 
word if you will, but meanwhile “ artiste” has a right to 
exist. Similarly “official” is not usually used for 
“‘ officer,” as Bryant’s injunction implies. There is a dif- 
ference. An “ officer” of the P. & O. Steamship Company 
is a captain or mate, in uniform; an “ official” of the 
P. & O. Steamship Company is a man from the office, in 
a tall hat. No doubt journalists write of “ officials” 
where they might write “authorities”; but there is a 
general and frequent need to distinguish between the 
“officer” with his badges and known duties and the 
“ official” with his more disguised and indefinite power. 
** Scientist ” may be a horrid word, but the circumlocution 
“a man of science”’ becomes too cumbrous in a scientific 
age. If people need a word, and their lan e has it 
not, they will make one in a hurry. They will adapt a 
cognate word according to some simple onaiven or fancied 
law, and there is your word—not born, but manufactured. 
Can you complain that it exists, or expect it to be beauti- 
ful? ‘ Lengthy” has been a good deal reviled, and its 
invention has been charged to Americans. As a matter 
of fact it is found in Gower. The justification of “‘ lengthy ” 
is that it relieves “long” of certain duties. So many 
things are long that, in the myriad action and inter- 
action of daily speech, it was found convenient to describe 
some things as “lengthy.” And so we say a ‘long 
pole” and a “lengthy argument.” You may certainly 
speak of a long argument; but, if so, do you not imply in 
a subtle way that the argument, though long, began and 
ended on one occasion and without interruption ; whereas 
“lengthy” suggests tedium, intermittence. Surely 
“lengthy annotations” is usually more exact than “long 
annotations.” A ‘lengthy dispute” conveys more than a 
‘long dispute ”’—you see that the quarrel rose and sank 
and wandered until everyone was sick of it. It becomes 
clear that many words rejected of the purists are really 
rough-hewn corner stones, filling crevices in the language. 

One of Mr. Bryant’s most doubtful prohibitions is that 
of “in our midst.” Yet Mr. Thursfield is particularly 
glad to see this expression banned. Bryant gives no 
equivalent for ‘‘ in our midst,” and Mr. Thursfield excuses 
him by saying: ‘‘I suppose he thought that anyone with 
the slightest sense of grammar would see that a collective 
possessive pronoun cannot in such a collocation be sub- 
stituted for a discretive genitive case.” This sonorously 
begs the question. Surely there is room for argument. 
If we may not say ‘“‘in our midst,” meaning “in the 
midst of us,” it must be wrong to say : 


‘*in our absence ”’ for ‘‘ in the absence of us,” 
“sing your praises” for ‘‘ sing the praises of you,” 
“to his dismay ” for ‘‘ to the dismay of John,” 
*‘ on his behalf” for “‘ on behalf of him.” 
Mr. Thursfield thinks that “in the midst” is always used 
in the Bible with the genitive case, never with the 
possessive. Perhaps. But Milton wrote in Samson 
Agonistes : 
And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats. 


On the whole, there seems to be no suund objection to “ in 
our midst.” 

“‘ Average” is no doubt abused, but we should defend 
it in the expression ‘‘the average man.” It may be used 
for “ordinary” in many ways which we cannot stop to 
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define. Enough to quote Browaing’s ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ” : 

We mortals cross the ocean of this world 

Each in his average cabin of a life— 

The best’s not big, the worst yields elbow-room. 
What is the objection to “collided”? “ Aspirant,” 
“‘commence,” “ ce” (for a remainder not expressed 
in figures), and “ claim ”’ (for “ assert”) are all very properly 
condemned. “Couple” is too freely used, and ‘‘ decease” 
as a verb is abominable. But “ endorse” for “ approve ” 
has something to say for itself. You approve a course of 
action not yet carried out; you endorse an action already 
completed. In this sense endorse is a good word ; nothing 
could be more significant. But when a speaker rises and 
says: ‘TI endorse all that Mr. So-and-So says,” he justly 
falls under Bryant’s wrath. ‘ Freshet” for “flood” is a 
leader-writer’s word—a piece of professionalism. “Hardly” 
and “scarcely” should be discriminatively separated in 
one’s mind. “ Leniency” is not required, “lenity” being 
identical in meaning and nearer to the root. ‘‘ Partially” 
is often used when “ partly”’.-would be better; and yet 
there is a distinction which often justifies the selec- 
tion of “partially.” ‘ Partly” suggests that the part 
indicated is known and measured by the writer; “ parti- 
ally” suggests only a general incompleteness. ‘‘ Record ” 
for “‘ character” or “‘ reputation” is not pleasant. 

“Retire” as an active verb (he was retired on a pension) 

is not unpardonable in connexions where it is almost a 
technical term. ‘ Réle” was adopted because it was 
needed ; and métier-was brought in to reinforce it. It is 
our own fault that these words are rife. ‘‘ Transpire” 
has never been defended ; and “‘ vicinity” seems to us to 
be the least useful word in the language. “ Would seem” 
is a curious phrase. It is milder than ‘‘it seems”; but 
instead of “it would seem ”’ write, if possible, ‘it almost 
seems.” ‘Try an experiment” is nonsense. ‘‘ Subse- 
quently ” is original sin. 








Correspondence. 


The Missing Word. 


S1r,—May I give Mr. Logan my reasons for preferring 
Englander to Briton as the generic title of a subject of 
the Empire? In the first —_ it makes no vain attempt 
to beinclusive. The compliment which the word “ Briton ” 
pays to Scotland and Wales is an insult to Ireland 
greater than any seeming slight given by ‘‘ Englander.” 
Again, ‘‘ Briton”’ has a territorial and racial significance ; 
Englander was coined with no such connotation. For 
the phrase ‘Little Englander” means one who would 
circumscribe the Empire, not one who would exclude 
Wales, Scotland, or even Ireland. Being a new word, 
its general adoption could be prefaced by the statement 
that it refers only to the centre of unity of the Empire. 
Having no fs | significance it is better suited than 
Briton as a title of our Dutch and Indian fellow subjects. 
A great advantage would follow its use in that the term 
Briton or Englishman would be free from all ambiguity 
and would be confined to a native of that particular 
province.—I am, &c., F. G. Corr. 

Hull: April 21, 1900. 





Suggestions Wanted. 


Sr1r,—I wish to form a small library in country quarters 
which will include the best twenty novels published in the 
last ten years. Will you and your readers kindly assist 
me in making a selection? I would prefer that each year 
of the decade should be represented by one or two books. 
This point, however, is not essential. I simply wish in 
my small library to get the very best novels — 
in the ten years.—I am, &c., “Country Movsz.”’ 

April 21, 1900. 
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The Etymology of Beagle, &c.: The Effects 
of Gutturalization. 


Sir,—The etymology of “beagle,” the name of the 
small hunting dog, has baffled all our leading lexico- 
hers—Murray (1888), Whitney (1889), ebster- 


Mahn (ed. 1890), Skeat (ed. 1898), who respectively label - 


the word ‘derivation obscure,” ‘origin unknown,” 
“perhaps of Celtic origin” (absurd), “of unknown 
origin” ; yet it seems to be capable of a very simple 
explanation. A free exercise of the element of comparison 
upon which Brachet was so fond of laying stress leads one 
inevitably to the conclusion that ‘‘ beagle” is nothing 
more than a gutturalized form of ‘‘ beadle.” 

It may be laid down as a phonetic law that the dental 
explosives (voiced d, voiceless ¢) when immediately fol- 
lowed by the dental liquid 7 are liable to conversion into 
the pepe agers | age gg (g, 4). Thus, if “‘ beadle” be 


uttered very quickly the hearer will find it impossible to 
distinguish the sound from that of “ beagle”; while the 
lower classes uently call a fiddle a “figgle”; 


beetles, ‘‘beekles”; a whitlow, a ‘“ wicklow”’; fettle, 
“‘ feckle,” &c. 

Bearing this law in mind, we are now able to explain such 
surnames as Pegler and Biggle or Bickle or Bickell (where 
not representing Bighill), which are merely gutturalized 
forms of the original names Pedler and Biddle { Beadle) 
respectively; and also to state why, from a mistaken 
notion that the pronunciation was at fault, the brook 
Arkle Beck in Yorkshire has been turned into Artle Beck 
in Lancashire. 

A clear testimony to the real existence of gutturalization 
is found in Joyce’s Irish Local Names Explained (p. 4). He 
says that d is often changed to g, as in Drumgonnelly in 
Louth, which should have been Anglicised Drumdonnelly ; 
compare also the use of & for ¢ in the Doric dialect of 
Greek. 

We first hear of the beagle in the fifteenth century. It 
seems plain, then, that the rough peasant youth of that 
period began to sportively apply to the hunting dog the 
name of the individual by whom they were frequently 
hunted—viz., the beadle, whose functions corresponded to 
those of the modern constable or detective; ‘‘ beadle” in 
their coarse pronunciation becoming “beagle,” which 
crept into the literary language as a separate word, to the 
confusion of etymologists for centuries afterwards. It is 
something more than a mere coincidence that ‘“ beadle ” 
and “ beagle” (fig. sense) stand in our dictionaries with 
practically the same significations. 

We are now able to give the origin of another etymo- 
logical puzzle: ‘‘ beak,” the slang word for a magistrate. 
Formerly, like “ beadle,” it meant a constable, an officer 
of justice. It is merely a shortening of “beagle,” as 
“tec ”’ is a slang abbreviation of “detective”; and, 
touching upon still another etymological uncertainty, it 
is not too much to claim that after all the Anglo-Saxon 
verb bedian (or, perhaps, biddan), ‘‘to beg,” “to pray,” 
is, under concession of French influence (O. Fr. begard), 
the ultimate source of ‘ beg.”—I am, &c., 


April 21, 1900. Hy. Harrison. 


George Wishart. 


Smr,—I am much interested in the statement of the 
reviewer of Dr. Mitchell’s Scottish Reformation to the effect 
that George Wishart’s “coming” was in 1559. This 
destroys the scandalous old story that Beaton had Wishart 
strangled and burned in 1546. That Knox in childhood 
had been a pupil of Wishart’s, “‘of him he learned the 
little Greek he knew,” is also novel information. I 
know not whether more to admire the docility of Knox or 
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the miraculous precocity of Wishart: for Knox was eight 
or nine years old when Wishart, his Greek tutor, was born. 
This, at least, is the view of Mr. Hume Brown, and Laing 
was of the same opinion. That Knox, “strangely, took to 
the law” is, perhaps, not so strange, most notaries being 
clerics at that date, as I understand.—I am, &c., 
A. Lane. 
1, Marloes-road, W.: April 21, 1900. 





New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


HERBERT SPENCER : 
THE Man anp His Work. 


On Mr. Spencer’s eightieth birthday appears this study 
of his shlnoghiend work. The author’s aim is to 
“present to the reader Spencerism in lucid, coherent 
shape”—an excellent aim. in which he has had the 
approval of Mr. Spencer. At the same time, Mr. Spencer 
‘does not stand committed to the detailed treatment of 
the subject.” (Chapman & Hall.) ; 


By Hecror MacpHerson. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Joun 
CHARLES MoLreno. By P. A. Moreno. 


Sir John Charles Molteno was the first Premier of Cape 
Colony, and this biography, in two handsome volumes, 
scarcely needs other justification at the present time. It 
is full of matter for the reflection of politicians of all 
shades. Sir John Molteno was closely associated with Sir 
Bartle Frere, whose actions figure largely in the narrative. 
Mr. Molteno challenges some of the statements in Mr. 


Martineau’s biography of Frere. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 
28s. ) 
Hueraw FOR THE LIFE OF By Vice-ADMIRAL 


a Sarror! Sir Witi1amM Kennepy, 


This is not, as its title might indicate, a rollicking song 
or a jaunty little book of impressions ; it is a vice-admiral’s 
solid autobiography of nearly 350 pages. But the title 
has the right ring about it, and what follows it is the good 
old stuff about three-deckers and cutters, about China 
Seas, and wreck and battle; in short—fifty years of the 
Navy. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 


PIONEERING ON THE CoNao. ; 
By tHe Rev. W. Hotman BEnttey. 


Mr. Bentley is a Baptist missionary of twenty-one years’ 
experience on the Congo. While his narrative is essen- 
tially a missionary’s, it contains much ethnological and 
political matter. Mr. Bentley writes with admiration of 
the ‘‘ co e and enterprise” with which the Belgians have 
developed the Congo State. His two volumes are profusely 
illustrated with photographs. (Religious Tract Society. 
2 vols. 16s. net.) 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR 


GARDEN AND EXHuIBITION. By H. W. WEGuveELIN. 


A very charmingly produced little book on a branch of 
horticulture which has its devotees in a noisy world. The 
chapter on “The Carnation in Town Gardens” will be 
useful to London amateurs. (Newnes.) 





In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Whitelaw (Robert), The Sixth neid of Vergil, Translated...(Over, Rugby) 
Macdonell (Arthur A.), Short Histories of the Literatures of the World: 
I a cirinnatecnsccatancicinspeccoseeeeiabenbinsebdsceutenl ( oe €/0 
sessseeee eee oes (SODNONSChEiN 


Ives (George), Eros’ Throne ..........0..--sse00 2/6 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Moule (H. C. G.), Ephésian StudiéS .i.........:.-.ccecceee (Hodder & Suomghbon) 5/0 
Hort (Fenton J. A.), Village Sertiions in Outline ..................... (Macmillan 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Innes (A. D.), The World’s Epoch-Makers: Cranmer and the English 
ee a, as FF) f - e 
Robinson (Chas. N.), With Roberts to the Transvaal? Part II ...(Newnes) 1/0 
Allen (G. W.), The Mission of Evil: A Problem Reconsidered 
Skeffington) 2/6 


Massé (H, J. L. J.), Cathedral Series: The Abbey Church of a 
Bell) 1/3 
Macnamara (Nottidge C.), Origin and Character of the British People died 
: (Smith, Elder) 
Bowles (Thomas Gibson), The Declaration of Paris of 1856 . (Sampson Low) 
Balmforth (Ramsden), Some Social and Political Picneers of the Nineteenth 
GHENT catesectsuse 2. cactstiesanagpubihabediebinndieenaniodis om capeaenied (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Boddy (Alex. A.), From the Egyptian Ramleh: Sketches of Delta Life and 
Scenes in Lowet Egypt ............ so-ccsco-ccccsses seoreceesoee.+-- (Gy & Bird) 
Harpers’ Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 1900 .........(Harper & Bros.) 3/6 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Birch (W. de Gray), Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts 
dm Che Diritiot Mimaemmt. Vb, Vi. cecccccce 200 0- ccesscccecesced (The Trustees) 
The Annual of the British School at Athens. No, V. ........ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Warren (Henry), How to Deal with Your Banker .. ........ (Grant Richards) 3/é 
Tod (A. H.), Handbooks to Public Schools: Charterhouse ..... ...(Bell) net 3/6 
Warner (P. F.), Cricket in Many Climes ..................... sees (Heinemann) 7/6 
Macdonald (J. J.), Passmore Edwards Institutions (Strand Newspaper Co.) 
Jérgensen (Alfred), Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. Third edition. 
(Macmillan) 
Harrison (Kveleen), Home Nursing ...... in. sntnteenecaaadinmdin a (Macmillan) 
Allchin (W. H.), A Manual of Medicine, Vol. I................ (Macmillan) net 7/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Jobnson (Samuel), Rasselas. Edited by Justin Hannaford .. ... (Greening) 3/6 
Goldsmith (Oliver), Temple Classics: Citizen of the World. 2vols....cach 1/6 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEMyY can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane, 


The Twelve Most Popular 
Characters in Dickens. 


Our Weekly Prize Competition. 


RESULT OF NO, 31 (NEW SERIES). 


In this competition for a list of the twelve most popular characters 
in Dickens, we stated that in judging we should resort to the 
plébiscite method, selecting for the prize the list which corresponded 
in the greatest number of items with the general sense. The list 
submitted by Mr. John P. Rapsey, 10, Glaskin Road, Hackney, 
contained eleven out of the twelve characters chosen by the 
popular vote. Mr. Rapsey’s list is as follows :— 


1. Mr. Pecksniff. 7, Sam Weller. 

2. Mr. Pickwick. 8. Sidney Carton, 
3. Mr. Micawber. 9, Mr. Mantalini. 
4. Little Nell. 10. Mark Tapley. 
5, “Sairey”” Gamp, 11, Captain Cuttle. 
6. Dick Swiveller. 12. Peggotty, sen. 


THE POPULAR VOTE, 
Compiled from all the Li:ts Submitted. 


VOTES 
Be A MIE ceneccorysnggantinanineseedshaaioncs 61 
i EINE sandeasécipcsantudektannsnabidonuceuuns 60 
By Be IED deccececssisedicevdacedainssicctcene 59 
ie IE ciicciissasaniindisamccneetiononsties 58 
GE ND | Sbaxcnncticcadsccsesnencsnnsseceeets 54 
Gi SEEN EE. Sixcdvecicusavencisoseciueenseiinaiiconie 43 
iI: ‘Nenntschtnenssaxtsanectiaoenenenabareie 42 
8. Sidney Carton ......... sbantlinntcmiaues een ae 
DIE, ‘snstikingiicctadharicoicacehssipasind 27 
10, David Copperfield ..................00 oeeoainal 24 
lg NT: © icitbiigininncanepsdineneenniiekie 23 


ee ee 
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Under 16 Votes, 


Gee RID centitccrvedcsrsccepecs picdbaindasvaies 15 
2, Betsy Trotwood .2:::....:..iscccsecsssersssecees 13 
3, The Marchioness..;.::.....:.ii.ccccccseriseseccs 19 
6, FREE "sernctastictarspetccletemeiticseiak Un 
i Be IIIE cin ccsaccakccovecnceciieombcaneils 9 
CTR TEI onc sccsecesctesiesecensnases 8 
DT BID 0vkcng hac ciacinaccasennasenesentes 8 
Se IIE, ‘ssccunhinsiceosmnniniinehteteichet 8 
RINE... Scuitiahpcenstcesagpcianavesdebionon 7 
WOE I BI eisai dc cckestscsviisgececiseretiesete 6 
BE, Fe ces skdcistvcseseceh sendusssesedicedés 5 
re eee ee 5 


Other replies received from: A. H., London; T. A., London ; 
A. W., London; A. E., London; L. L., Ramegate; M. and A. A., 
Southport ; H. S., Weston-super-Mare; J. T., Epsom; M. D., 
Beckenham; R, 0. B., London; C., London; E. 8. B, Cardiff; 
D. F. H., London; S. B.. Great Malvern; M. P., Wallingford ; 
H. R., London; A, P., Wolverhampton; W. T. W., London ; 
J. M.S. Y., Manchester; C, A., Glasgow; J. B. N., York; F. M., 
Sheffield; M. B., Liverpool; J. S., London; G. 8S, Eastbourne ; 
G. E. B,, Ascot; M. E, R, Tenby; R. C. W., Cheshire; M. A. C., 
Cambridge ; E. W. B, Torrington; M. P. H., Hanwell; H.N.D, 
London ; H, T. H., Newbury ; C. A. E., Malvern; M. A., 
bourne ; C., Dorkirg; P. B, Bournemouth; J. D. W., London; 
A. E. B., Brighton ; R. W., Sutton; M. F. L., Stafford; J. F. F., 
Didcot ; A. N. R., London; J. H. S., Manchester ; J. G., Doncaster ; 
C. C., Edinburgh ; E. G. B., Liverpool; M. M. C, Greasboro’ ; 
E. H. H., London; M. E T., London; C. M., Ballater; C. R., 
Ballater ; C. B., Clifton; H. G. H., Ruswarp; R. L., Glasgow; 
M. M., Edinburgh ; 8. D. A, Bideford; M. R., Falkirk; A. E. G., 
London ; F, W., Oxford; C. F., Hastings; E. L., Burton-on-Trent, 





Competition No. 32 (New Series). 


ALTHOUGH Cowper's ‘History of John Gilpin” is artistically 
complete, it is stili a tale unfinished. Gilpin, pursued by “six 
gentlemen upon the road,” wins the race to town and arrives safely 
home, Bnt what of Mra. Gilpin and the children? They are still 
at the Bell Inn at Edmonton. How did they return? And what 
passed when the Gilpin family, reunited round their own table in 
Cheapside, reviewed the adventures of the day? We offer a priz> 
of One Guinea for the best attempt to supply this information in 
four or five stanzas which might properly precede the last (existing) 
stanza of the ballad. Cowper's four final verses run : 


Stop thief ! stop thief !—a bizhwayman ! 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short spac? ; 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


| Here insert the new stanzas.) 


Now let us sing, long live the King, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And; when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see ! 


RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 

hancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, Msy 1. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 376, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is. 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 











THE SECOND THOUSAND AT ONCE CALLED FOR. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON.” 


THE LOVE of an UNCROWNED QUEEN. Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and 
her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck (now first published from the oes. By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-Page Portraits Tlustrations. 


“This interesting work.”— Atheneum, 

“* These singularly spirited and dramatic volumes will help in foture to relieve the tedious interval between Pepys and Walpole.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Mr. Wilkins is cordially to be congratulated. He has made a valuable contribution to a neglected department of history. He has written a book which is as 
exciting as an historical novel by Dumas, and to the judicious reader a good deal more irteresting. His picture of life at the Hanoverian Court is graphic and com- 


plete ; his atory is romantic, not to say sensational.” — Literature. : 
“Tt is the most human, therefore the most attractive, romance mr Baronite has read for many a day.”— Punch. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. ‘HE FIRST BOOK ON THE SIEGE OF KIMBERLEY. 


BESIEGED by the BOERS: a Diary of Life and Events in Kimberley during the Siege. 


By E. OLIVER ASHE, M.D., F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Kimberley Hospital. In crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. With 24 Illustrations. 





THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. With over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


One large vol., handsome cloth gilt, 12s. net. 
“ Never before bave the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.” — Atheneum. 
JUSTICE to the JEW. The Story of What he has Done for the World. By Madison C. 


PETERS. In demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** In the course of his able and strenuous defence of the Jews, —~ * ene presents in concise and well-arranged order many interesting and valuable facts, 


which should make the book of considerable worth.”—Glasgow Herald. 
By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, Author of “ Famous Women of the French Court,” 
Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, 6s, 
LOUIS NAPOLEON ad MADEMOISELLE | THE COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. 


DE MO . [Third Edition. [Second Edition. 


senuemnmalicustinnssinneiinaeis | FRANCE and ITALY. [Second Baition 


[Second Edition. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 
THE FARRINGDONS. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (30th Thousand. 


“** The Farringdons ’ appear to us to mark a real artistic advance in the writer. Elizabeth Farringdon is certainly Miss Fowler’s chef d’euvre. We know few 
characters in recent fiction so consistent and sohuman. The book will be highly praised, and it thoroughly deserves it. We have not for a long time read a book 
so fresh, so sincere, so truly humorous ; a book which so enthrals the reader by its wit and by its vivid realisation of character.’’—Literature. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (50th Thousand. 
THE MINX. By - Iota.” [Second Edition at press. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, says :—‘“ In ‘ The Minx ’ ‘Iota’ shows insight, a knowledge of how a good story is constructed, a clear manage- 
ment of her detail, which make the novel as a whole the best thing she has ever done. It is a pretty theme which Mrs, Caffyn proposes to herself, and she carries 
it out with no little skill and graphic effect.” 


GARTHOWEN. By Allen Raine. [Third Edition. 


“*Charming alike in conception and execution, ‘Garthowen’ should add largely to the number of this delightful writer’s admirers and also to his growing 
reputation. Mr. Raine will be hard put to it to better this his latest and finest work.” — World, 


THE TEMPTATION of OLIVE LATIMER. By L. T. Meade. [Next week. 
KIDDY. By Tom Gallon. [Next week, 








~FORTUNE’S YELLOW. By Ella MacMahon. 


** Miss MacMahon deserves all the credit that attaches to the accomplishment of a difficult and delicate task. No ordinary tact and sympathy are required in 
handling a theme fraught with so many possibilities. Miss MacMahon emerges with distinction.’”’—Spectator. 


A WOMAN of SAMARIA. By “Rita.” 


“The romance is cleverly conceived and cleverly executed.” —Scotsman. 


THE HEART of the DANCER. By Percy White. [Third Edition. 


The Pali Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ The impalpable Thackerayan atmosphere of good breeding is one of the charms of Mr. White's style. In short, ‘The Heart of 
the Dancer’ is a book to be read, and, when read, to be put away among the books which it will always be a pleasure to read over again.” 











A CORNER of the WEST. By Edith Henrietta F owler. |... _iie. 
Messrs, HUTCHINSON §& CO. would like to call _—s to THREE NEW NOVELS by NEW WRITERS, 
68. each, 

THE DEAN of DARREN- A KENT SQUIRE. ByF.W. THE SECOND 
SAEs, Ry WENSEE SVERESE. “ Quite a remarkable book in many ways. It in- LADY DELCOMBE. 


“The ‘ Dean of Darrendale’ is a remarkable book. troduces the reading public toe pow walter of great 
It deserves unusual consideration, and it reveals the ae a nm ‘snapeneibte conthe pe By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
writer’s possession of intellectual and moral qualities —_— oe pee A..." ee * “Rita Frost is one of the best and most pathetic 
pede Pa gente jen ngs — panied —— to ae with the Ta historivel ke of the day. little heroines we have met with for some time; she 
mends this work, which is something more than & | m,os6 who have followed with breathless interest and stands out vivid and life-like from first to last, making 
novel, to serious attention.” — World. | mingled emotions the fortunes of Ambrose Gwynett excellent comedy. The scene in which Lord Delcombe 
e P 4 | will await with impatience the publication of the ¢ — = “ 

A novel of unusual excellence, depicted with ex- | sequel which Mr. Hayes bas promised us.” proposes to her is simply a brilliant bit of workman- 

ceptional power.””— Outlook. Liverpool Post, | ship. It is a book to be read.”—Standard. 





** 4 very remarkable piece of work.”’ 
FREDERIC WEDMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE COLLAPSE of the PENITENT. In cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. eee 
palo, wi 


FIRST REVIEW.—Mr. W. L. Covrrvyey, in a column review in the Daily Telegraph, says: ‘‘ ‘The Collapse of the Penitent’ is brief, succinct, gra) 
no unnecessary detail, and all the high lights duly accentuated—a very remarkable piece of work, delicate as well as clever; assuredly a book worth reading. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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ILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Fees £100 per annum (inclusive). Foundationers elected at 
Half Fees. 

T° BE OPENED ene 1900. 
Chairman of the Governors Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 
Headmaster . , .. GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

For Prespestes, Plans, be. apply to 3. Lewis (at New 
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UPERIOR SCHOOLS pr GIRLS.— Miss 
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ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


REPARATION hy CORRESPONDENCE 
on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
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Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1899 1900. 


YATES LECTURES, 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “ Pasuiront 
CHRONULOGY ” will be delivered by Professor OSCA 
MONTELIUS (of the Se oren Museum), in the BOTANICAL 
THEATRE, on TUt AYS and FRIDAYS at 4 p.m., begin- 
ning on FRIDAY, Srey a. 1900. 


The subjects of the Lectures will be: 
I.—Rel s. Chronology. Method — Types (Evolution) — 
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J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
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U NIVERSITY _COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1899-19% 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES “4 “THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING ” will be delivered by the Rev. STOP- 
ros A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D.. in the BOTANICAL 
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The subjects of the Lectures will be :— 

L— ordello” (continued). 

I!.—** The Love Poems.” 

I11.—** Poems of the Passions.” 

[V.—* Imaginative Representations.” 
V.—‘* The Dramas.” 

VL.—* Poems on the Virtues.” 

A limited number of tickets only will be issued. Fee for the 
Course, Half a Guinea. Cheques and Postal Orders payable to’ 
Mr. Waiter Browx, to whom application for Tickets should 


be made. 
J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
The Council propose to APPOINT a LECTURER in 
SPANISH, who will enter on his duties on October Ist next 
Applications should sent on or before May 10th to the 
Reetstrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes full 
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British Weekly. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
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THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
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THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
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